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Whatever betided, she thought it was right, 

And providence still she kept ever in sight ; 

To those who love God, let things turn as they would. 

She was certain that all work'd together for good. 

Mn. Hannah More, 
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WOBTH HEB WEIGHT IN GOLD. 



CHAPTER L 



*' BLeeb she is>. I suppose ! " exclaimed a yotirig womany 
as she peeped through the kifiehen wiiidow of one of the 
hooisesf in Lawrence Terraeey London. 

The cab at the d^or had brought a Leicestershire lass 
from Euston Staition. Her scanty supply of luggage was 
quickly deposited in the hall ; and in a very few minutes 
she was comfortably seated in one of the chairs in the 
kitchen. Like the majority of London kitchens^^ that to 
which she had jcust descended was below the street-level^ 
but it Was not dsoip : it was also commiodious and lofty ; 
and fitted up witb every convenience. 

JTane^ the maidr>of-aU-w^oDk^ immediately supplied the 
stranger with tea and! substantial eatables; but she so 
freely indulg.ed her curiosity by quizzing: and questioning 
alternately^ that there was little repose for the miiid so 
long as the meal lasted. Eerm^ented lilquor is said to 
loosen the tongues of men who partake of it toa jGreely: 
upon Jane a umilar effect was produced as the teapot 
travelled feom cup- to cup. 

If any one had asked the modest country girl her opinion 
of the fellow-servant, into whose ccnapany circuiiifitancei 
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had thrust her so suddenly, she would probably have 
said, '* I hope her heart is right, but her manner is most 
repulsive." In fact, the two females were a perfect con- 
trast to each other. Jane was a masculine-looking woman, 
and fiery in disposition : whereas the new maid, Maria, 
was a slim body, and good tempered. She had only just 
reached her twentieth birthday. 

*' She's rather quiet," thought Jane, as she sat scrutiniz- 
ing her companion. ''She doesn't seem much inclined 
for talk ; however, I shall see what I can get out of her." 

But Maria was not in a talking mood just then. She 
oould not help casting one more fond look behind her,' 
before she actually plunged into servant life. The old^ 
fashioned trunk which had been recently given to her by 
her mother, and the little box which she had had in con- 
stant use ever since her tenth year, had both been taken 
up into the servants' room as soon as the cab left the door ;' 
so that she had not them bef(>re her eyes to aid her in 
connecting things past with things present : yet was there 
one article which brought to her mind most vividly the 
sad occurrences of the last few months — ^her black dbress ! 
While the folds of that enveloped her, it was no hard task 
to dwell upon all that was so dear to her. She thought 
of her widowed mother, and of the home of her childhood; 
firom which she had never before been so for distant, and 
which had once been the abode of prosperity. Some girls, 
perhaps, would have been quite delighted on finding 
timnselves actually in London, after spending many long 
years in a dreary vUlage ; but Maria was <^ too loving 
and fende a nature to find herself prematordy cut off 
fitom old firicnds and old scenes, and not heave a agh of 
at the separation. 
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** Surely she must be ih a brown study, '^ said Jane to 
herself, " I will make the young simpleton wake up.'* 

" Your first place^ ain't it ?" She accompanied the 
question with an impatient toss of the head, and an in- 
quisitive look which had a dash of malice in it. 

Maria repeated the question in a tone of sadness, **My 
first place ? yes." 

'* How's that ? Have you been tied to your mother's 
apron-string all your life P^ 

The coarse unfeeling woman laughed heartily at her 
own wit. Perhaps she did not mean to oflfer any insult. 
Accustomed to shift for herself from her earliest years, 
she could scarcely comprehend how any girl who had ter 
living to get coxdd stick at hotne (as she elegantly ex- 
pressed it) when she might go out into the World, and be 
Independent of all parental restraint. 

The " young simpleton,'* (as Jane had styled her) raised 
ner hitherto drooping eyelids, in order to satisfy herself 
whether her companion really meant as much mischief as 
her wdrds seemed to imply: and as she looked up, she 
said, ^' Tou may think me an odd creature, Jane ; but do 
you know I shoxdd not at all mind being ^tied to my 
mother's apron-string' this very minute." 
' This repartee amused Jane. She did not expect to 
have her words repeated so skilfully. But it did not put 
an effectual §top to her questioning. 

" How Was it you come to leave home then, if you're sq. 
fond of your inoth^r ?" 

^' Because I did not want to remain a burden to her 
any longer. We parted very reluctantly, I assure you ; 
but ihe offer of a home here by Mrs. Petworth's friend at 
"Woodabre, was thought to be a providential o^nin^^ 
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The lady said I should hare to w^t upoa an invalid.'* 

** Why didn't you get a place in the country ? *' 

"Well, there are very few such places to be had in a 
village ; and you see, we looked upon this as sent just 
when it was wanteds Ought I not to be thankful that it 
is so^ and not stop to ask God a lot of questions ?" 

As there was a lull in the conversation for a moment or 
two, the young woman, who had been led thus openly to 
declare the goodness of the Lord in providing for her, 
resolved*— as a small acknowledgment of the blessings 
that had been apportioned her — ^to ^' count her master an4 
mistress worthy of all honour,*' and cheerfully to obey 
th^ precepts which she had found in the Bible, and which 
both parents and teachers had impressed upon hex in her 
earlier years. 

The two servants finished their tea without interruption* 
" But Ivow is it," thought Maria, " that I have npl^ yet 
seen my mistress? I wonder where she can be,. an4 
whether she is engaged ? ** 

" Is Mrs. Fetworth at home, J^ane ?" she at last ven:^ 
tured to ask. 

. '^ At home ! yes ; she is very seldom out at this tim^ 
of day. Master and Miss Amelia sometimes goes, out in 
tiie evening to a party, or to tjie play ; but missii? always 
f^ps at home and takes care of her mother, foi^ she^s ^ 
great fidget, and won't be left alone." 

** I suppose the old lady is very infirm/' suggest^ 
Maria. 

•'That she is; and you'll, have a nice time of it with 
her I for I expect youTl have to look after her entirely. 
Missis might have told a body about you coming, instead, 
of keeping it to herself till the last minute. I haven't 
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f)atience with people who have sich a lot o' secrets. It 
wasn't till this afternoon she told ine to have your bed 
got ready in my room/* 

'^ We mu&it in charity suppose that she forgot to inen* 
tion it to you before." 

In speaking thus, Maria endeavoured to soothe Jane's 
irdtation, Tet she could to some extent sympathize with 
her, for, she herself felt hurt at the apparent coldness of 
her reception. While feeling thus^ however, she did not 
hide her astonishment at hearing a servant speak of her 
mistress in such disrespectful terms. 

Maria had been more than an hour in the house, and 
3ret she had heither seen Mrs. Petworth, nor heard th^ 
i^ound of her voice* The disappointed girl had fondly 
pictured to herself a motherly and affectionate mistress, 
who woxdd in some measure supply the place of the 
mother whom she had left. But it was not so. Mrs«. 
Petworth kept aloof. It was clear that Jane had beeii 
directed to prepare a substantial repast for the new- 
comer, and make her comfortable: but was that suf- 
ficient? Had she only been met in the hall with a word 
or two of kind inquiry, how comparatively happy might 
she have been. '^I hope you are not tired after your 
long journey;'' or some kind question of that sort, would 
have made all the difference. And why had she received 
so uncordial a reception ? Mrs^. Petworth had her reasons 
for what she did, although they were not good reason^* 
She was in reality a very kind lady ; but the trduble that 
itervants had invariably given her had steeled her heart 
against them as a class. She had almost come to the 
conclusion that a really good and well-conducted servant 
was a rarity which it would never be her privilege to 
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m6et :with. This being her opinion, there was, she 
thought, but one course open to her. She had always, 
she fancied, made too much of her servants. This time 
she would try another plan* The new girl should be 
kept at a proper distance. 

This mistake^ determination had led her to treat a 
fellow creature somewhat less kindly than she would have 
treated a dog. The disappointed girl had had to endure 
a pang which might easily have been spared her. A kind 
word would have been balm to her wounded spirit ; but 
that word was imspoken. 

The '* tick, jtick'' of the kitchen clock was all that could 
be heard in the house; for Maria, although usually cheer* 
ful, could do little more than reply in monosyllables to 
Jane's persevering inquiries — " How far have you tra- 
velled ?'' ''Do you think you will like London?" " Have 
you lived in a very lonely place V and so on. Such ques- 
tions as these put thoughtlessly, sometimes impertinently 
even, were not calculated to arouse the young stranger, 
who felt herself to be without a friend to whom she might 
make known her grief. She had already experienced one 
great disappointment. Her brother had intended to meet 
lier at the station on her arrival; but his employers had 
sent him out on business of importance, which unfortu-' 
nately detained him tiU more than an hour after the train 
was due, and so she had not seen him. This had been an 
unexpected trial ; yet she looked for crosses of some kind ; 
thanks to her religious training, she well knew that by 
sorrows great and small an all-wise God weaneth us fron^ 
this world's ties and pleasures, and leadeth us to '^ set oui^ 
affection on things above," "He scourge th every son 
whom H^ receiveth." , . 



CHAPTER II. 



Although Maria's arrival had not been noticed by 
the ladies of the household, as far as she was aware, she 
had nevertheless been borne in mind. They had dined 
early, as Mr. Petworth had arranged to be home from 
the city late in the evening, and two of them were occu- 
pied in the drawing-room, while an elderly lady reclined 
on an easy chair. 

** Have you forgotten the new servant, mamma ?" asked 
Amelia, as she looked up for a moment from the book 
which lay upon the table before her. 

** Do you not think I know what I am about, my dear t 
I said I would see after her as soon as I had done the 
stitching of these cuffs/' 

** That is more than half an hour since,*' replied Amelia, 
** do you not think that she will consider herself neg- 
lected?'' 

" Oh, she will do very well; she will be gossiping with 
Jane, and will not notice the time as you do. I never 
knew a servant yet who was not pleased when left with 
nothing to do. At all events, it will conciliate Jane if 
we allow her to be idle for an hour, for she has been a 
perfect vixen ever since I told her that I had engaged a 
maid to attend upon your grandmamma." 
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" It is not of Jane that I was thinking, but of — " 

** Yes, yes ; I know what you mean, my love,'* inter- 
rupted Mrs. Petworth ; ** you fancy that the new girPs 
feelings must be of a fine order because she looked so 
very meek just now. Give her a week from this time, 
and she will be pert enough, depend upon it. However," 
she added, as she turned and put her hand upon the 
bell-handle, '* I will see her now if it will afford you so 
much pleasure.'* 

Amelia was a little hurt, at her mother's remarks, for 
while sittiDig in the dming-room, she had had a fall view 
of the new servant's sorrowful face, and had noticed how 
slowly and sadly ^he ascended the steps^ after paying the 
cabman hi? fare. And if she had m>t been previously 
i^st^ct(^d to leave the young women to manage matters 
in their own way, her kindness of heart would have 
prompted her to go at once to th^ new-comer with a word 
or two of genuine Christian sympathy, especially as it 
was known both to her mamma and herself that Maria 
had left her home in sorrow, that she might no longer be 
a burden to her mother. 

Had Mrs. Petworth acted in this instance with her 
usual good sense, she would speedily have abandoned any 
hard thoughts which she had been entertaining in regard 
to servants generally, and would rather have encouraged, 
by some act or word of kindness, the deserving young 
person who had severed herself from home and friends^^ 
actuated by the purest of motives. 

Some few minutes before the bell rang, Jane's annoy- 
ance had reached its highest point. She could endure 
Maria's musing no longer; and, jumping up from her 
seat she exclaimed, *^Well! we must not sit here aU 
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night doing nothing/* Her mistress had told her that 
Maria would be able to help her at times, so she was 
suddenly desirous of discovering whether the pensive 
country girl could twrk any better than she could talk ; 
and glancing at her with an evil eye, she said sharply, 

** Just help us to wash up some of these tea-things — I 
should think it might do you good to stir about a bit/* 

Such unjust sarcasm as this would at one time have 
made the now meek-spirited girl very angry. But adver- 
sity and the grace of God had softened her. With a 
forced serenity she said, " There is a good deal of truth 
in your words, Jane. I feel low-spirited ; but the best 
cure for depression is some sort of occupation/* 

Maria then proceeded to assist in the *^ wash up," and 
proved herself very handy. It was quite astonishing to 
see how Jane*s sulkiness wore off. Her previous ill- 
temper soon disappeared. Although she might not have 
been sorry to discover clumsiness or unwillingness on 
Maria's part ; yet she could not possibly find fault with 
the skilful and unassuming young woman, whom she 
had regarded but a few minutes before with feelings of 
enmity. Jane well remembered the many unsuccessftd 
attempts which she herself had made to perform even the 
simplest of household duties years before. Not knowing 
how excellent her home-training had been, Jane was 
puzzled both at the sayings and the doings of the new 
maid. 

It was just at this moment, while she was turning the 
matter over in her mind, that the bell had rung. On 
answering it, her miistress addressed her in a tone of in- 
difference — ^indeed, her manner was more off-hand than 
usuaL 
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^^ So the new maid has arrived, Jane?" 

** Oh yes, ma'am, she's been done her tea ever so long." 

** Send her up when you go down." 

The command was given with so much haughtiness that 
Jane retreated without vouchsafing to reply ; and by the 
time she reached the kitchen stairs her temper was con- 
siderably ruffled. Maria heard her noisy and rapid foot- 
steps, and was therefore somewhat prepared for the gruff 
words which reached her ears. 

. '* Maria ! you're to go and show yourself to missis, and 
let her see what you're like. Mind she doesn't snap your 
head off!" 

It must be admitted that Maria's heart began to beat 
faster than usual : where indeed is the man or woman who 
could undergo an examination by a superior without feeling 
at least a little deranged ? Before she reached the drawing- 
room door, however, she was almost herself again — she was 
prepared for the triaL In what way ? She had prayed. 
While ascending step by step she had asked for guidance 
and support of One who alone can give wisdom and 
strength. Her simple petition, "Lord give me favour 
in the eyes of my mistress,'' was granted. Thus fortified 
she stood before her, 

*' Well , dear me, I forget your name," 

*^ Maria." 

^* Oh yes, Maria ; so you have got here safely." 

** Yes, ma'am, I am thankful to say I have." 

Scarcely had this short sentence been uttered when Mrs. 
Fetworth perceived that she had formed a false estimate of 
the young person before her. But she did not choose to 
let her real feelings be known ; therefore she proceeded 
to put questions with such apparent suspicion that a 
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bystander might hare famcied diat die new tawaiit liad 
committed some great and almost nnpazdoiiable offence. 

Maria bore the catechising patiently^ and her nostresB' 
manner became more softened towards her. She had not 
quite done with her, howerer. 

'^ The lady who recommended yon to me," said Mtr. 
Petworth, '' sent a note yesterday stating that you would 
probably be here this erening, and I am glad yon hare 
come, in accordance with that arrangement. Tet I hare, 
before now, known servants to keep families in a state of 
suspense for hoars, or even days, by their want of pone* 
tuality/' 

** The lady sent my mother word that yon wonld expect 
me to-day, ma'am; I shonld therefore hare been very 
unhappy if any circumstance had prerented my axritring 
in town this evening." 

At the conclusion of this very straightforward and credi- 
table statement, Maria looked down modestly* But she 
did not bend her eyes towards the floor for the purpose of 
examining the pattern of the carpet. No, the action was 
involuntary ; and so was the scarcely audible sigh which 
was detected by Mrs. Petworth and her daughter. The 
forlorn maid could not help sighing, for she was sad« It 
was her foolish fmcy, perhaps, that made her think so 
much of what had occurred ; still she was conscious that 
the cold reception which had been given her was unde- 
served, and the thought pained her. Her mistress, too, 
curiously enough, during that momentary pause, reflected 
upon the events of the last hour or two, and accused 
herself of having acted ungraciously and heartlessly 
towards the ingenuous fellow-creature whom Providence 
had brought under her notice. So she thought she would 
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atone for the tmkmdness» if possible^ and smooth matters 
over a little by a few kind words. 

«' Coming from a distance as you have^ Maria/' continued 
Mrs. Petworth, **it would have been excusable if you 
had not arrived till to-morrow ; in fact, I did not at all 
expect you till then, especially as I concluded that you 
knew you were not to take the place of a servant who wad 
going to leave me/' 

This admission comforted Maria. When she leiEumed 
that her arrival had not been counted upon, and that it 
would not have been of any consequence if she had been 
a day later, her mind was a little easier. The coolnesd 
with which she had been received was to be attributed to 
her having kept exacdy to the time named* A very good 
fault, truly^— one for which she deserved the neglect that 
her mistress had awarded her ! Of course a person lesa 
sensitive than Maria would have thought little of what 
had taken place ; but, as things had turned out so different 
from what she had expected, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that she felt disconsolate. But the ordeal was not 
yet at an end. 

" You are quite a stranger in London, I think V^ 

** Yes, ma'am, I have never been up before." 

'' And you are not known to anybody, I understood my 
friend to say?" 

There was something so peculiar about this question^ 
and so much emphasis was placed upon the word " any- 
body,^ that the only answer to it was a look of inquiry* 
But the questioner paused for a reply in tootdi. 

'* You appear, ma'am, to have been misinformed — 1 have 
a brother in town." 

The two ladies looked at each other simultaneously to 
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see ivrliat effect liad been produced by tiiis nnwelcome 
statement. To the elder lady it was very disrelisliiiig. 
But the evident truthfulness of the young servant's admi»- 
4siou dispelled the shade of annoyance which had passed 
over Mrs. Petworth'a features. Almoin every mistress 
disUkes a servant to have relations or '^ followers " after 
her 'y, and the lady of whom we are now speaking had 
herself experienced so much annoyance from the surrepn 
titious calls of persons pretending to be her servants' 
coimnSf that she sufifeiped consjiderable irritation <m hearing 
that the new maid was not quite friendless.. But had she 
known how strictly coi^sci^ntioxifi a young woman Mxuia 
was^ she woidd ^ot have feared. And> indeed, she dul 
not doubt her. ^he, s^w something so g^iume about h^ 
that her objections quickly vanished^ yet, to make doubly 
sure>she thought she, would try wbat effect a searehing 
glance would produce. But Amelia, noticed that Maria 
remained perfectly qilin and self-possessed; and shere*- 
gai^ded her with admira^on^ hn she felt dial; reetitudi& was 
written upon, thi9; young servaiMf s brow. He?: bearing waif 
dignified, yet humjble* fox 9he knew that although she 
was standing in the presenoe of her earthly supm.or8, she 
wasy nevertheless^ their equal in God's sight; for ^^man 
looketh oUi the outward appearance, but the Lord lookedi 
on the heart/* 

Amelia was too n^uqh accustomed. lx> her mother's warm 
temper to suppose that she memtk all that she had just said, 
yet she felt so interested in Maria that she could not re*" 
frain from speaking a word in her behalf. 

^'Tou would not mind Maria's having a brother in 
London, mamma ?" 

*^ No, my dear/ that in itself may not be so very objec- 
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tionable; but it might lead to something else. It ter^ 
tainly is to be regretted that there has been such a misun^- 
derstanding." 

As Amelia noticed that her mother's hasty words were 
taken too much to heart by the sensitive maid, she bes^ 
towed upon her a look full of tender commiseration — a 
look which unmistakeably indicated that she would be- 
friend her. This unexpected kindness unnerved Maria. 
She had not been accustomed to the coldness of strangers 
and superiors, and therefore concluded rather precipitately 
from what had taken place that very little Christian love 
and sympathy would be found in her new home. She 
had borne Jane's impertinent conduct with equanimity 
— and she had not shrunk from the plain questions which 
had been put by her mistress ; but when told that the 
mere fact of her having a relation within a few miles of 
the house was a matter which could not be approved, she^ 
was on the point of exhibiting a little of the indignation 
which it was not in her power to suppress. But it wad 
just at this moment — ^while the struggle was going oni 
within — that the youthful Amelia had favoured her with 
the soft and loving glance which had melted her. 

As Mrs* Petworth was averse to a scene of any kind, 
she pretended not to. notice the tears which her incon- 
siderate remarks had brought into the eyes of the unoffen- 
ding damsel, and, turning to her daughter, she said 
Jiurriedly, " We have nothing more to ask at present, have 
wer 



CHAPTER III. 

At her bedside that evening the disappointed Maria 
poured out all her griefs. She knew that her sorrowful 
whispers would reach the ever attentive ear of her Hea- 
venly Friend, for He is always ready to listen to the cry 
of those who suffer '* in mind, body, or estate.'^ She 
prayed for comfort and strength ; and for patience where- 
with to bear the new trial. It had been bitter to lose her 
father ; and to separate from her mother and dear friends 
had been scarcely less afflicting ; but she had hardly pre- 
pared herself for such unhappiness as that which had been 
caused by the unfriendliness of the strangers amongst 
whom her lot was now cast. In her distress she cried^ 
'* O Father, be Thou my parent, and look upon the an- 
guish of Thy suffering child." Tears came to her relief. 
She found peace. And — after careful meditation — her 
recent troubles were even regarded with complacency. 
In acknowledgment of the Lord's goodness, she sang a 
portion of her favourite Psalm, in a very subdued voice, 
lest she should be overheard. So soft, indeed, were her 
notes of praise, that angels only could perceive the feeble 
sounds which left her lips : — 

** To Sion's hill I lift mine ejes^ 
From thence expecting aid ; 
Prom Sion's hill, and Sion's (Jod, 
Who heaven and earth has made. 
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Then thou, m^ soul, in safety rest, 

Thy Guardian will not sleep ; 
His watchful care that Israel guards 

Will Israel's monarch keep. 

At home, abroad, in peace, in war, 

Thy Grod shall thee defend ; 
Conduct thee through life's pilgrimage 

Safe to thy journey's end. ' 

If there was any tremulousness in her song it was to 
be accounted for; for she ^ had no sooner reached the 
kitchen^ after the mterview with her mistress, than Jane 
had pounced upon her. But to avoid her endless string 
. of questions, she had with ready tact, and yet with per- 
fect truth, pleaded headache and weariness as a reason for 
retuing early. She had said, apologetically, '^ToU 
really must excuse me at once, Jane, for I am tired, and 
I want to unpack my boxes alsOk Tour close London 
atmosphere seems to make me ill ; but in the morning 
I hope to be up almost too soon for you. Good night 1" 

As we have sdready seen, Maria readied her room^ 
pressed down with sorrow; but refreshing sleep wtu^ 
granted her, and she had pleasant dreams of home. 



The morning came. It was dark and cold even for 
January. Jane still slept, althougji Maria had been ujp 
some time. The house being rather small,; they both occur 
^ied the same room. Maria dressed herself and went to 
the window noiselessly. She could not well guess the 
time, but as it was evidently considered* early for London, 
she went to her box for a sheet of paper^ and began to 
write to her mother. It was too cold, however, for writing. 
Yet she felt it not at first. Her warm affection found its 
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way through her fingers to the lifeless paper before her. 
Her safe arrival was announced ; but she added rery little 
respecting herself, for it would have recalled unpleasant 
things which were best forgotten; neither did she wish 
to distress another as she herself had been distressed. 

Just as the direction was being written^ Jane awoke. 
She wa9 not a little surprised at seeing the young woman 
who was so unwell the night before, sitting with a pen in 
her hand. Neither was she pleased. Not being able to 
write herself, she felt envious as soon as she noticed what 
Maria was doing. For a minute or two she remained 
perfectly still, however, in order that her companion 
might not know that she was awake ; but Maria was too 
quick of hearing for her — the bed-clothes having moved 
slightly, she turned her head round with a smile. 

'* What are you up to ?" asked Jane, snappishly, " Can't 
you find nothing but writin' to do at tiiis time of day ?" 

'^Good morning, Jane I Day do you call it? Look 
though the window, and you will find the darkness still 
there. I did not like to rouse you. Would you like me 
to do so another time ? But really it would have been a 
pity — you seemed so comfortable/' 
, ^'Did It Well, I shan't feel very comfortable if 
master does'nt get his breakfiist in time/' 

^ Ah, that will never do. Let me help you. Tou see 
I am quite ready." 

While uttering theeo good-humoured words, the dis- 
creet girl exhibited such alacrity that her fellow-servant 
was compelled to be pleased whether she would or not. 
It was clear that neither of them had forgotten the previous 
evening. Jane had then considered Maria unnecessarily 
abrupt in leaving the kitohen so «arly (skulking she had 
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called it), and Maria, fearing that she had given offence^ 
was determined to kill her enemy with kindness. 

**Here, Jane, let me fasten your dress for you; my 
fingers are not too cold for that." 

" I can do it myself— I've never had nobody to fasten 
my gown for me before : besides " 

'* Never mind that," interrupted Maria quietly, " let 
me have the pleasure of helping you now that I have the 
opportunity. There ! your last hook is done : what shall 
I do next?" 

Jane was pleased at this offer. It had been Mrs. Pet- 
worth's intention the evening before to instruct Maria 
respecting her future duties ; but their conversation 
having been brought to a close so suddenly, nothing was 
said about it. This being the case she was at liberty to 
help Jane with various odds and ends for an hour or two. 
She moved about gently yet briskly, and went up and 
down the stairs with so light a step that the house was 
quieter than usual ; so quiet, indeed, that Mr. Fetworth 
jumped up some time after the clock had struck eight, 
and wondered whether everybody else had slumbered as 
soundly as he had himself. 

When he entered the breakfast room that morning, 
there was a smile upon his face. Amelia, who was 
making the tea for her mamma, looked up and asked what 
afforded him such pleasure. 

The answer was another question — " Was that the new 
maid whom I just met V 

" Yes : have you seen her V 

** I have both seen her and spoken to her. It would 
have been strange indeed if I could not have found a reply 
to so respectful a ' Good morning, sir,' as she wished me 
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just this minute. Whenever I happen to meet Jane^ in a 
similar way, she either pretends not to see me^ or rashes 
past me as she would dash past a wild beast by whom 
she expected to be devoured." 

** Yes, Maria has a nice way of speaking ; she seems 
to mean every word she says." 

•'That is a good feature/' remarked Mr. Petworth, 
•* but will it last ? * A new broom sweeps clean.' Many 
of these servant-girls beffin well, but how many of them 
keep on as they begin ? — ^not one in fifty !" 

Having uttered these few sentences, the head of the 
&mily would have been quite content to let the subject 
drop. There are not many business men who have suffi* 
cient patience to deal with domestic matters calmly ; and 
there are still fewer who can patiently listen to grievances 
connected with domestic 9ertanU. The man who is 
accustomed to give precise instructions to clerks or assis- 
tants, and who not only expects prompt obedience to his 
minutest orders, but invariably finds his known wishes 
anticipated, is utterly at a loss to understand the difficulty 
which k finmd to exist in the maaag#^m4rnt of savants at 
liome. 

It was just so with Mr. P«tfr/>ftb« lit had b^^d mme 
few weeks be&re that Mr*. AiuMUry (Wm wiUz\ mi^tyat) 
required more attentk^ t^»^# t^ffuufrrly, toA n»»i«t s<Km 
have some one to wait ny^m \*^ SfffMiu ; hnt iuz tud tho'a^pat 
little of it mee^ 'tWm U k$$^^, wi^dm tiMry had h^ a 
maid fi>r the M^ UAy vw^ Ut//fdJt*9 ^f^^ic, tk^ ^ezKugt^ 
ment bad in no w^ Um4^ f/^ ^uhi$^A rj^ h^ppxusm if 
the fiunily — ratb«r tfc* /#t*^t*. Hm; ira* r<.Wi^>Tr 'iik 
over ; and, whik ir»»^.#^ U^ i$. Uw mur/iM '^0asBt VrrM 
£tft, be indulged k # ^^ ^/Mmu 
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plan of operations, which he intended only for his daugh- 
ter's ear. But as the moments succeeded each other, the 
conversation between father and ^daughter became so 
animated that they neither: of them noticed Mrs. Pet- 
worth open the door. 

*'I am sorry, Edward," she at once observed, '*that 
you should ever have been annoyed about the servaiits. 
I c^n scarcely tell how it was ; but J. really do hope that 
we shall get on better this time. It may be imprudent to 
venture an opi];uon founded upon first impressions only, 
but I think Maria seems to be of a more yielding dispo- 
sition than others have been.'* 

*' That is all very well, my dear; but you know what 
these servant-girls always arq — perhaps I ought to say — 
always have been. Would any girl agree loijg together 
with such a hussy as Jane is ? We shall ever be in hot 
water while she is about the place." 

" But, papa^" interposed Amelia, '' may we not hop^ 
that it will be different in this instance ? The last maid 
would not sybmit to Jane's crooked b^havioxir; yef I 
cannot help thinking that Maria will get along better witfe 
her ; and I am almost sure that she will just suit grands 
mamma. At all eventjs, let us not prejudge the girl, but 
rather try our utmost to make things run j^mpothly. W^ 
do the poor a great injustice if we conclude tihat there are 
no good servants amongst them." 

** I fear, mj dear girl," remarked the distracted mis- 
tress, " if you shoujd have a home of your own ii> a few 
years that you would find serv^ant? pretty much a9 other 
people have found them. You think well of the ppoy 
because you have come across a few choice specimens 
when accompanying your 'district-visitor' friend. Ojf 
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course we well know that many masters and mistressesi 
are yery tyrannical^ and expect more from their ser- 
vants than they are able to perform; and this makes 
them think the rich hard-hearted. Some families, also, 
leep their setrants up late at night, and then scold if 
they get up a quarter of an hour later in the monung; 
but how can we help that?" 

*' Well," said Amelia, a little flushed, " I cannot help 
fearing that many mistresses forget the simple fact that 
the feelings and physical capabilities of females in humble 
nfe are sim3ar to their own. They think that those 
who are low in station can bear anything, and then turn 
round with a look of astonidiment if they meet with 
retaliation in the shape of hypocrisy or impertinence. 
In short, they quite forget to 'do unto others as they 
Would have others do unto them ;' therefore they reap as* 
tliey sow." 

Mr. Petworth laughed outright — ''A very neat litde 
speech, my considerate daughter ; was it got up for th& 
occasion?'^ 

'^ No, papa ; I had not thought, of saying a word about 
it ; but it is what I feel and belieye." 

'^ Well, well — ^now for breakfast. Will you take some 
ham, madam ?" 

After this, the table-talk consisted of very short sen- 
tences. Father — mpther — daughter, all seemed to have 
heard something which induced them to think: so the 
thinking and eating- went on together. Indeed Mrs. Pet- 
worth scarcely spoke a single word. It so happened that 
she had been blaming herself while in her dressing-room 
just before on account of the too pointed remarks which 
she had made to Maria on the previous evening. She 
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felt, therefore, as if she were guilty to some extent of the 
▼ery conduct to which her daughter had alluded in such 
yery plain terms : on the other hand she was satisfied that 
Amelia was too dutiful to speak of her disrespectfully. 
Whatever led to it, they certainly had a yery quiet break- 
fast : there could be no doubt of that. There was nothing 
to prevent Mrs. Petworth from going on with her toast 
and her meditations. ** Very strange, is it not/' she asked 
herself: *' I have often dealt far less tenderly with other 
servants ; yet there is this country girl completely cut up 
over a few necessary questions. I fear she has been petted 
at home, and spoiled. I hardly feel that I could have 
acted otherwise. I did what I did for the best Have 
not servants themselves to thank for not being dealt with 
tenderly ? When they cannot be contented and comfor- 
table, not to say positively happy, in such a place as mine, 
it must be their own fault. The tiling perplexes me. 
And yet perhaps, after all, it is as Amelia sometimes puts 
it. Do not we and other kind families suffer because some 
bad mistresses spoil every servant that comes to them? 
If a young girl gets sickened by overwork and bad treat- 
ment in her first place, it may ruin her, as a servant. She 
may never get the better of it She begins by distrusting 
those above her, and arrives at the conclusion that she 
must stick up for herself wherever she may go, imless she 
would like to be trampled under foot'^ 

All this and more passed through the lady's mind in a 
few seconds. Her train of thought was suddenly inter- 
rupted, however, by the arrival of the morning paper. 
Jane handed it to her master, and it must be admitted that 
he clutched it with an energy which might have been 
deemed ungentlemanly* Amelia noticed the abrupt action, 
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Und looked in a friendly way at Jane. She then turned 
her eyes towards her mamma; but not a syllable was 
uttered by anybody. The good mistress was put out with 
herself, and almost unconsciously fell into another reverie. 
She wanted to feel justified in having taken high ground with 
Maria at starting. She remembered that certain acquain- 
tances of hers had boasted of the success of harsh measures 
towards their servants. Nevertheless, this course had not 
been followed with Jane : and indeed Mrs. Petworth 
would have required something more than mere assertion 
to convince her that undue severity would have wrought 
in her wilful servant a perfect cure. When allowed to do 
things in her own way, Jane was one of the best of ser- 
vants, and would work like a horse, but when thwarted, 
she became a perfect fury. Even kind words did not 
always succeed with her. And her mistress felt satisfied 
that at times she received the very best of advice with 
suspicion. 

This was really the case : for the ignorant young 
woman possessed a mother still more ignorant and pre- 
judiced than herself. When sending her to her first place 
in her fourteenth year, she had warned her not to be taken 
in by any-body*s soft words, and recommended that she 
should take care and not kill herself with hard work. 
Her parting words were, " Look 'ere, my gal, don't thank 
'em too much for what you get, and then may be they'U 
raise your wages to get you to do more.*' 

But the unusual taciturnity which had been observed 
that morning was brought to an end rather abruptly. 
The worthy gentleman who had been running his eye 
over the newspaper suddenly put it from him, and left his 
chair before finishing his second egg. 
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" Bless me !" he exclaimed, *^ how late it is I I have an 
appointment in the city at tcD." 

'^ I was afiraid, my dear, that you were forgetting the 
time. It was rather late before I came down this mom- 
ing.'^ 

The attentive wife wafi a little astray as to facts just 
then. In truth, she had been so absorbed in the occur- 
rences of the last twenty*four hours, that time had passed 
imheeded by hen Neither had she beei^ thinking of her 
husband's business engagements. The words popped pot 
almost before she was aware that they had been spoken to 
him. Another minute^ after throwing them a hasty nod, 
and he was gone. 



CHAPTER iV. 

While the two ladies were finishing their breakfast^ a 
lone widow, many, laany miles away, sat in her cottage 
bempaning the changes which her husband^s death had 
brought about. She thought of her son, who had been 
compelled to leave his home some months before: and 
she pondered over her altered circumstances^ for she and 
poverty had once been strangers* 

But that which at this moment pressed upom her most 
heavily was the absence of her affecfionalie and only 
daughter. That daughter was Mark* She had been her 
mother's chief comforter, next to hes Creator^ 

With Maria at her nde the affiicted woafian had not felt 
tibe excessive burden whidi now oppressed her weary soul. 
Her small but neat abode had never dieltered many per- 
sons ; yet few as they once Were, how much fewer now t 
Husband, apprentice, son and daughte7-^<iU gone. She 
was indeed alone : and in her agony she cried bitterly* 
Tet she knew that God pities the wkbw and the father- 
less in their affliction* And moreover she was satisfied 
that all which had befallen her was for the best. Her 
scanty income would not have sufficed for both of them 
much longer. She firmly believed also that <he lady who 
had taken such an interest in Maria would not have men- 
tioned the matter unless she had felt certain that Mrs^ 
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Fetworth would prove a kind and indulgent mistress. 
We can hardly tell then what her sorrow would have been if 
she had known all that her poor girl had experienced on 
the previous evening ; but fortunately she was spared the 
trial. Yet even if it had been so — if sorrow had endured 
for the night, joy would have come ii^ the morning. Yes, 
in the morning ; for in the early part of this very day 
Amelia Petworth had made the new servant the subject of 
her meditations. If widow Bertram had known this, bow 
much would she have been comforted ! The young lady 
had already defended Maria ; but she determined to do aU 
in her power to induce her mother to be reconciled to the 
circumstances which had displeased her on the previous 
day. This being the end she had in view, she was not 
sorry to hear her ask a question, directly Mr. Petworth 
had left the house, which again brought up the subject 
that had been so warmly discussed before breakfast. 

" Don't you think, love, that you have made your father 
angry by bothering him when he was in a hurry." 

*' No, mamma; he began of his own accord." 

"But you are aware that he dislikes to be told anything" 
unpleasant respecting the house or the servants. He has 
said a hundred times that he leaves it all to me, and 
wants to have no cares beyond those which meet him in 
the city." 

"Yes, I know, mamma, yet what could I do? He 
asked me a direct question in a jocular way. Having met 
Maria on the stairs, he burst into the room, and said, ^ Is 
that the girl you expected/ or something of that sort, and 
then we went on talking till you came down. In fetct he 
seemed quite pleased at first : and if one word had not 
brought up another,, all would have ended well.*' 
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*' It is very unfortunate, that is certain," replied Mrs. 
Petworth : *^ it will upset me for the day. I cannot bear 
your father to leave us in such a hasty way. I am sure 
he has had no idea what plagues the servants have been 
who have lived with us since we were first married. I have 
tried hard to make things go on pleasantly. It was en- 
tirely to please him that I agreed to let Jane do all the 
work when cook was sent away. I remember what he 
said quite well. He told me that he hated strange faces 
about the house, and that he would rather ask me to make 
shift with Jane alone, so . that there might be nobody for 
her to quarrel with. And when he saw that I hesitated, 
he said we might have a boy to clean knives and forks, 
and do odds and ends : and if ever we had a few friends 
to dine (a very rare thing now) we could engage that pro- 
fessional cook — you know whom I mean — Mrs. *' 

*' Yes, I know.'' 

*'Well," continued Mrs. Petworth, "I agreed to all 
this, much as I disliked keeping one servant only, after 
having had two* I conceded everything to please your 
papa, and now what have I gained by it ?" 

'• Why, mamma, you have doubtless won his esteem !" 

" Amelia ! you are not serious enough over this. You 
and your father may laugh, but I have all the trouble. I 
verily believe that some men think that engaging a servant 
is like buying a dress — if you give a good price you will get 
a good article. We have not found it so ; that is all I can 
say. Some of my worst servants have been the best paid. 
Neither have we been more unfortunate than our neigh- 
bours. Look at that upstart thing of Mrs. Jones's — the 
idea of her leaving just because she was spoken to I" 
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'^ But Miss Jones fold me that her mamma was sorry 
for being so harsh. Perhaps the servant Was not aware of 
t^s, or she might have remained after all.'^ 

*^ Indeed, my dear, i^e did know it: and what did she 
have die impudence to say ? she told her mistress that het 
mother would never let her stay in a place where she wad 
put upon." 

" Th^ii her mother was in the wrong." 

'' Indeed she was ! Some mothers do their ehildreii 
a great deal of harm when they call upon them. I have 
before now fancied that our Jane is always worse after her 
mother hasbeem to see her.** 

** It ought not to be so, mamma : a good inoltier would 
give her girl advice that would induce her to put uj^^ with 
a great deal rather than leave a home of comfort sxLch as 
servants meet with here." 

" Now you talk sensibly, my love. You s^ak no more 
than the truth. Any servant might get on well with us. 
There is far less to do here than at Mrs. Jones's. I often 
Wonder how our Jane would manage there. Why, they 
would discharge her in less t^an a week." 

'* I dare say it would not suit her," remarked Amelia, 
in a subdued tone^ for she saw that her mother was vexed. 
*^ It is a pity she does not govern her temper ; for she^ 
works like a slave as long as a single thing remains to 
be done; and when in a good humour, she is so very 
willing." 

** Yes, dear, I know that shie can work very well ; but 
it is not right for a mistress to be in constant fear lest she 
should happen to say or do something that might offend 
her servants; their time is hersy — ^therefore they should 
not mind what they have to do (that is, provided it be 
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nothing unreasonable) seeing that they are paid for doing 
whatever is required." 

*' But, mamma, you surely do not mean that you would 
not allow a servant any time to call her own.^^ 

*' Certainly not, my dear ; you know me better than to 
suppose that. But it is not desirable that a servant should 
be able to say that any set portion of «ach day is her'8 
by right. I like the poor things to have plenty of time 
for needlework, and self-improvement too if they like 
reading ; only they must be ready to do cheerftiUy at any 
moment, .anything and everything that I, as mistress, 
may wish to have done. And as for relaxation, they 
should go for a walk every day in the weeky if it could 
but be managed.'* 

" Why, you would be quite generous, mmuna, if cir- 
cumstances woidd allow you tp be sp.'* 

" Yes ; if servants did but know hpw to receivp favours 
I would be 2^ leniept as possible. JBut you resaember 
the adage, — ' Giv^e them an inch; and they will take an 
ell/ '' 

^^ Do you not think, then> that Jane might be all the 
better if she received more consideration ?" asked Amelia 

" No, dear ; she would forget herself/' 

*' Poes ypur Aiwelia jjiever fprgipt JUersdi^ majnjna V* 

The obedient daujghter looked up with an arch smile 
as she put this question; and the fond mother replied 
with pipck di^pleagur^,— 

" You ask, my deax girl, if joi9i, ever forget yoursdf— 
you hav« forgotten yourself now/' This reproof was fol- 
lowed by a» affectionate kiss. 

" Pearest xaammay foj^ve me. But I really do wish 
you wpuld talk about something ^Ise* Do not let the 
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servants* doings bother you. Remember what papa says 
when Tom comes home during the vacations^ and upsets 
us all, * Boys will be boys' — so, now, let me hear you say, 
^ servants will be servants.' Must we not make allowance 
for the bad training that many of them have had ? Perhaps 
too, they only copy their employers in some respects when 
they indulge in language that is unbecoming, or in saucy 
looks, which are just as sinful/' 

Here the conversation dropped, and Amelia left the 
room. She had been gone only a few minutes, however, 
when Jane came in to clear the table. Mrs. Fetworth at 
once addressed her. 

" Jane, I think I have already told you that Maria will 
often have spare hours and moments, and then she will be 
able to help you a little : for it is not likely that attending 
to Mrs. Ainsley will occupy the whole of her time. And 
now, what I want to say is, I "hope you will arrange 
things in such a way that there may be no unpleasantness, 
for there must not be a repetition of what took place just 
before her last maid left.*' 

Jane winced on hearing this spoken in a determined 
tone. 

" I'm sure, ma'am, " 

^* I do not want to go over the ground again," inter- 
rupted her mistress ; ^^ let the past be forgotten. There 
were faults on both sides, I know." 

For a wonder, Jane proceeded to remove the table- 
cloth and arrange the chairs without making any further 
reply ; neither did she put on one of those black looks to 
which she usually had recourse when she was afraid to 
say anything pert (but she was in good spirits just now, 
which made all the difference), and what is more^ she 
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did not even feel annoyed at what her mistress had said 
about the servant who had been sent away some little 
time before: for Alaria had been helping her in so 
many ways^ and had appeared so very good-natured, that 
she was quite pleased to be in the same place with her ; 
indeed^ eyery thing appeared to her to wear a smile just 
then. 



CHAPTER V. 

In the course of the day^ old Mrs. Ainsley^ leaning on 
the arm of her granddaughter, tottered into the drawing- 
room, and sank into her chair. 

" How do you feel to-day ?" inquired Mrs. Petworth. 

" Oh, I can tell you,'* interposed Amelia, with cheer- 
fulness, ^* she is a little better. I have been talking to 
her about the nice waiting-maid we have found for her ; 
one who will, I am sure, be ever ready to attend upon 
her willingly, and even to anticipate her wants.*' 

" I don't know that,'^ said Mrs. Ainsley ; " that last 
girl was to have been quite a paragon, and what did 
it all come to ? '* 

" Let us try to forget that, mamma,'^ rejoined Mrs. 
Petworth. We ought to be pleased that you have been 
well enough to do without any extra help so long ; but it 
will not do to be prejudiced against the new girl before 
you see her, and give her a fair trial. I hope and txust 
that she will just suit you. I am going down stairs, and 
will tell her to come and see you, no doubt you will find 
her something to do at once.^' 

When Maria opened the door, and saw the old lady, 
she stood in a respectful attitude, until she was spoken 
to* Although there was but a momentary pause, yet in 
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that moment she resolved to be as a daughter to the 
infirm fellow-creature now before her. She inyolontarily 
thought of her own mother. ** Ah !" she said to herself, 
*^ if I were but waiting upon her — that would be nice ! 
But I feel that God has put me here instead, and I will 
try to do the work assigned me just as if Hr had ap- 
pointed me to it by a messenger direct from hearen." 

The resolve had no so<mer been made, than Miss Pet- 
worth turned her head and exclaimed, '' Here is Maria I 
You have come up to grandmamma, have you not?' 

^^ Yes, miss ; my mistress said, if I came up, Mrs. Airs- 
ley would tell me whether she wanted anything done/' 

*^ Do you want anything just now, grandmamma V* 

" No, child; I shall do very well for a time : let me be 
quiet. I wish she had not kept my coffee this morning 
till it was nearly cold.*' 

" How can you say so, grandmamma ? Why I brought it 
to you myself — don't you remember ? And did you think 
it cold ? Ours was 90 hot that we could hardly drink it.'' 

Maria scarcely knew which to admire most, the young 
lady's pleasant and lively voice, or the tact which she 
displayed in dealing witli h^ aged relative; but the 
thought had scarcely crossed her mind before Amelia 
turned towards her suddenly, and asked in a playful way, 
'* Can you make good coffee, and keep it hot for a long 
time afterwards, Maria ?" 

No unmediate answer was giyen to this question, 
neither did Miss Petworth wish to have one, for she 
feared that Maria might not be able to speak so confi- 
dently respecting her skill in coffee-making as to give 
satisfaction to the querulous invalid ; so she spared both 
mistress and maid by advancing a. step towards the latter, 

D 
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and saying, *^ There, Maria, that is your first lesson; 
One way in which to find yourself in grandmamma's good 
books wiU be, to take a cup or two of good hot coffee into 
her bedroom every morning." 

Maria perceived that it was intended that this remark 
should close the interview, so she at once withdrew. Her 
heart was lighter already. Amelia's simple and unaSbcted 
kindness had all at once made her feel at home. Already 
she regarded herself as one of the family ; and determined 
to do her utmost, in her humble way, to promote the 
happiness of all in the house. 

By the next morning she had become a little accns* 
tomed to the place. She had received something like 
definite instructions as to her duties, and prepared herself 
for their performance with all the energy at her com- 
mand. Her wish was to work as in the sight of God ; 
and although she had no desire to overrate her opportu- 
nities, yet she had been so sensibly and religiously brought 
up, that she was satisfied that the very meanest individuals 
can do some good in the world as they journey through 
it, and are in duty bound to influence all with whom they 
come into contact. Full of this conviction, she proceeded 
to at^d upon her aged mistress. She endeavoured to 
padjify the testiness natural to advanced years, by great 
^^Mcaution and unremitting thoughtfulness. 

It had been Mrs. Ainsley's custom for a considerable 
period to riead the Psalms for the day, or one of the 
Lessons, as appointed by the Church of England ; but 
her sight had been so bad latterly, that what had once 
given her the greatest pleasure, by slow degrees had 
become a duty not unattended with inconvenience. This 
was one of the first things which Maria noticed. She had 
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been directed to fetch the large Bible : perceiving, how- 
ever^ that the old lady could not readily find the place 
indicated in the almanack^ she said modestly, '^ Will you 
allow me to find it, ma'am ?" The oflFer was gladly 'ac- 
cepted : and on the next day, when it was renewed, the 
old lady suddenly looked up at Maria through her silver 
fipectacles, and said, " Can you read ? — I mean, Can you 
read plainly, so that I might understand you ?" 

^^ I would do my best, ma'am, to make myself heard. 
Bible reading is not a thing altogether new to me* 
Mother used to spare me for half an hour or so almost 
every day, while I went to read to the bedridden wife of 
a farmer's labourer. Poor thing ! I hope somebody else 
thinks of her now, for she used to say that the word of 
God was more to her than her daily food/' 

" She was right there," 

** Shall I try then, ma'am, what I can do t" 

*^ Oh yes, begin — ^you know the place.'* 

And she did begin ; but her voice was unsteady. It 
was evident that she trembled. Mrs. Ainsley could not 
help noticing her confusion ; so she bestowed upon her 
an approving smile which reassured her. The lesson 
was read to the end, calmly and reverently ; but it was 
not till the precious volume had been laid aside some 
time that the invalid alluded to the performance which 
had afforded her such real pleasure. She was rather 
curious in the matter ; so the first time Maria came near 
her chair to perform some little duty, she endeavoured to 
elicit a few particulars which would enable her to form 
some opinion of the young woman's career. And as the 
old lady had a cunning way of putting short questions 

which required long explanations, she was very soon in 

Do 
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possession of a slice of Maria's early history. Amottgfit 
other thin^, she interrogated her respecting hen edacii- 
tion. *' So you only went to the village schofol^ you say 1^ 

^^ There was no x)ther, ma'am, within two fttiki^ Hftid 1 
could not he spai'ed to go all that way ; a&4 in wcaler 
the roads about Wo6dacri were generally very dirtyw^* 

" Bitt you did ve^ Well ; what did you tWmt to go to 
another sckbdl for ?'' 

^* Well, ma'am, s6me of the fiurmers, and 6&i^ people 
who could Mbrd to pay more, si^emed to prdFet sending 
their children to a private school — th^e Wafa one for 
girls only, kept by a very nice lady. In bad Weather thejr 
would often ride in some cart which might be goiiig thkt 
way; or they would give sdiool up for the day. In thilt 
respect there was a great sidvantage in going to bur own 
school : I was seldom absent even for a single day. *Mj 
brother went some distance to a better school ; but he did 
not seem to mind the walk — ^boys often appear to me to 
be fond of having plenty of mud to wade through/' 

This allusion to the recklessness of schoolboys carried 
the old lady back in thought some thirty or forty years ; 
for she was now over seventy, and could better remembe!r 
certain events which occurred at the beginning of the 
century than others of recent date. Maria's casud 
remark then, had broiight to her mind in an instant thb 
foolish pranks in which her own bright-eyed boy used to 
indulge in his palmy school days. But as she wanted tb 
learn a little morie about Maria, she half ihechanica}ly 
asked h6r what the master taught them at the village 
school. 

"Why we might learn almost anything that could 
possibly be of use to us, ma'am, yet our maitet'*woufcl 
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never lead us beyond the ordinary subjects until we could 
first of all read and write well.'* 

But the watchful maid noticed that while she had been 
speaking, the inyalid had been deeply buried in thought ; 
she therefore moved away slowly. Just as she was doing 
so, however, she heard her say fsdntly^ *' Your school- 
master was a very sensible man — di, my dear boy, 
what a blessing he might have been to me if he had only 
lived.'* 

Her '^ dear boy*' had been laid in the grave years 
before: but it was not an uncommon thing for her to 
intermi^c the past with the present, and to put into one 
and the same sentence subjects that were altogether 
different firom each other. Maria finding this to be the 
case in the present instance, allowed her mistress' vagrant 
ihoughtfil to take their course without intepnQ.ptjlon. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sunday came. Maria awoke early, as usual. She lay 
thinking over the past week : and that which had happened 
only a few hours before came first to her recollection. 
On the previous evening she had seen her brother. At the 
beginning of the week she had sent him a line as follows : 
" Dear Charles, 

" How sorry I am that you could not meet me 
at the station. Of course I see from your note that there 
was no help for it. When we shall be able to see each 
other I cannot tell ; for I almost fear that it would be 
against rule for you to call here. I will write again and 
let you know about it.*' 

** Your affectionate Sister, 

"Maria Bbetram.'* 
This note had been sent to Charles, at Messrs Wiggens 
& Co's., Tanner street. City. One of his brother clerks 
handed it to him with a knowing look — " Here, Bertram ! 
from your intended.*' Charles did not blush, however, 
for he knew well that his Sophia was too bashful to write 
to him there : indeed she did not write to him at his 
lodgings even : had it been so he would have been all the 
happier. But that was not the time, and certainly it was 
not the place, for indulging in sweet thoughts such as 
these : he therefore hastily jread his sister's note, and put 
it into his pocket. 
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The end of the week had arrived : still no message from 
sister to brother : so Charles, impatient, made the best of 
his way to Lawrence Terrace. But Maria's perplexity 
was greater than her joy when she found herself standing 
face to face with him just behind the street door. 

What ought she to do ? Stand and talk with him there, 
send him away, or ask him to wait — ^which? Fortunately 
at that instant. Miss Petworth crossed the hall and looked 
towards them. Maria no sooner noticed her, than she 
took a step or two and said soMy, " It is my brother. 
Miss/' 

*^ Oh, indeed,'^ she replied, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, " You will of course ask him to wait awhile. No 
doubt he has much to say to you, as you have not seen 
him since he left the country. I think you told me that 
you missed each other at the station the other day.^' 

The young lady disappeared in an instant after saying 
this, and Maria beckoned to Charles to follow her. Jane 
having gone out for a few minutes just before Charles had 
arrived, there was nothing to interfere for a little while 
with their pleasant chat about home and home faces. 
This was to them a delightful topic : but like most of 
earth's joys, it could not be indulged in very long. 
Charles was just asking, "Did you see Sophia?^' when 
Jane rang the servant's bell. 

^^ Here," said Charles to his sister, at the same time 
taking up his hat, ^'I will go out as you open the door, for I 
am not particularly desirous of coming across your amiable 
companion, after what you have just said about her." 

" Hush ! I would not have her know that we have been 
saying anything against her for ever so much*" 
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*'What have 'i^e done?'* asked Charles : '*You wanted 
adtice^ and I prescribed for you. Now, mind 1 your firsi 
spare day belongs to me." 

It was worth something to see Jane stare both at Maria 
and her brother : she of coarse took the latter to be some 
young man who had already found out the comely maid. 
This was what she thought. What she actually said 
(almost before Charles had reached the bottom step) was 
this — " So, I've caught you, my lady ! What do you say? 
your brother? Don't tell me — its %omeh(^ 4ke^ or my 
name's not Jane.** 

Now these two harmless innocent-looking words, '* some- 
body else,'' actually made Maria think of '' somebody 
else" before she went to sleep that night ; and (so mar- 
vellous a thing is that love which h impknt^d in every 
heart), she even fancied during the hours of slumber that 
she was holding sweet converse with this ''somebody else." 
And more : one of her first waking thoughts on this identical 
Sunday morning was of him. She had begun to loVe early ; 
now, however, she was hopelelSsly separated from the object 
of her affection ; no wonder then that there was a void 
in her heart. Do what she would she could not shiEike o^ 
the unwelcome weight which clung to her^ She thought 
and thought again, for the quietude of early morning 
favoured reflection. Was she in a repining inood? 
Scarcely that. At last, with resolution, she rose from her 
bed, and said, mentally, '* This will not answer : I must 
not lie here all day — ^it will do me no good. It is weak* 
ness thus to dwell upon the past. I am lost to him now, 
most likely.'' 
Well, Sunday had come. On the previous sabba&j 
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only not at so late an hour, ahe bad tnmg heartiij, aooarding 
to her practice for many years : — 

This is the day when Chrirt arose 

So eail J from die dead, 
Wlij should I keep mine ejelids dosed. 

And waste mj hoars in hed? 

She conld not thns sing whfle another was present. In 
the snug little bedroom wherein she bad reposed daring 
the years of her girlhood it bad been well thns to bail the 
arriyal of each sabbath morning — ^bat, all being changed, 
^* how could she sing the Lord's song in a strange land ?^ 
All was strange indeed. 

She was soon dressed, and standing at Jane's bedride. 
^' Jane ! I think it must be getting on for eight o'clock.^ 

" What if it is T she replied, "" There's no hurry— it's 
Sunday is^nt it ? Ifissis wont be down for an hour or two 
yet." 

" You are late folks then.'' 

*' Never mind that : it's the only time I can get for an 
extra turn or two. I always enjoy my bed on a Sunday 
morning." 

As the morning wore on Maria missed the perfect 
stilhiess of the country. Instead of the lowing of oxen 
and the bleating of sheep, she heard the rattling of milk 
cans, the rumbling of wheels, and the well-known cry, 
" young watercresses." Later still there was a yigorous 
pull at the door bell : it was the newspaper-boy. What 
on Sunday? Yes: Mrs. Petworth would be engaged 
with littte domestic matters after breakfast, and the serrants 
would be moving about much as on other days: Mr. 
Petworth would then enjoy a lengthened lounge in liis 
easy chair as he drank in the week's news* 
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The church bells struck out ; and all in the house heard 
them— even old Mrs. Ainsley, deaf as she was— but to 
several of the inmates of that comfortable home it was an 
unwelcome sound. They were reminded of a duty in 
which they took no particular delight. — ** They all with 
one consent began to make excuse." No^ not all : Miss 
Fetworth obeyed the summons. Maria wanted to go, but 
she could not : the rest would not. Mr. Petworth could 
not lose the opportunity of gaining information which the 
leisure day gave him — at least, so he said. He saw many 
things in the Sunday paper which escaped him during the 
week. Besides, he was not an old man yet : there was 
plenty of time to spare before he need trouble himself 
about a future state. 

Thus the worldly man deceived himself. He was the 
very bond-slave of satan, yet he believed that he was per- 
fectly free. He intended to lead a new life when the proper 
time should come, but he thought that the present might 
be devoted to selfish enjoyment. Had he been properly 
acquainted with the words of Holy Writ, he would have 
remembered that a certain rich man who, like himself, had 
enough of this world's riches, once said to his soul, '^ Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry :" to whom God admin- 
istered this fearful rebuke : ^^ Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee." 

But let us visit one of the other rooms. In her own 
bedchamber sat Mrs. Ainsley. Her hands were folded on 
her lap, and she looked down thoughtfully at her thumbs 
as she twirled them round each other. The expression of 
her countenance betokened tranquillity. We shall hear 
what had produced this peace. Maria had just left her. 
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and as she passed Jane on the stairs she was thus accosted : 
^^ What have you been up to all the morning ? I haven't 
seen you for hours." 

. '* I have been with Mrs. Ainsley ; she is not very well 
this morning : I have been reading part of the morning 
service to her, as it was Sunday : and, poor lady, she did 
seem to enjoy it so.** 
'* Hope you liked your job : more than I should.** 
'^Indeed I did like it: especially as I found I should 
be unable to go out myself. Why do you know, Jane, I 
have scarcely missed our morning service at home once in 
a dozen years. Even when father was very ill, mother 
used to say that I had better go and pray for him — ^but I 
have been wondering why Mrs. Fetworth has not gone to 
church this morning ?" 

** Ask them,** said Jane, curtly, " how should I know?'* 
*' What ! is master at home too ?" 
'' Why not ? he doesn't often take the trouble to go out on 
Sunday morning : he's reading the paper : and when he's 
done with it missis will have a peep at it They're neither 
of *em very fond of so much psalm-singing.*' 
*' Oh, Jane, don't talk like that !" 
They parted : but what had just been said made a great 
impression upon Maria, She felt thankful that a want of 
love for the services in the saQctuary had never been one 
of her besetting sins. But she began to doubt Jane. 
Had she not made an assertion recklessly? Was Mr. 
Fetworth really careless in matters of religion ? He was 
not intentionally reckless and careless. He fancied that 
all was well. He went to church occasionally because, to 
say the least of it, it was respectable to do so. When he 
did not attend public worship he read the bible at home, 
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and considered that quite equivalent to confessing that ha 
was a '^ miserable sinner '' in company with others either 
better or worse than himself. 

Not thus was it with this master^s young servant. 
Deprived of the privilege which he so lightly esteemed^ 
Maria was thankful to have an opportunity of getting up 
stairs about noon, to have a quarter of an hour's quiet rest. 
Those who are of a careless or evil disposition seldom like 
their own company : she, on the contrary, was delighted 
with the comparative solitude of her bedroom. She rested 
for a few minutes in a chair near the window and looked 
over the gardens. Everything indicated repose. The dead 
silence which reigned irresistibly carried her to her own 
dear Woodacre. At that moment she fdt the sabbath to 
be a delight indeed : it had given her a few minutes to 
herself. Tender spire reminded her of her own village 
church. Half-past twelve o'clock : why that was just the 
time for the good country folks to be returning from their 
early service. In fancy she saw them aU. There was hear 
mother making her way home slowly : chatting first to om 
and then to another. Perhaps too, some would ask after 
her. She was not forgotten then. Sweet thought! bo sweet 
that it was followed by a hot tear which rolled down her 
cheek, and fell upon her dress ; she saw it reflected in the 
litde toilet glass before her. 



CHAPTER VIL 

BotH the SabbaA and the day foBowmg had passed away. 
It hiidlyeen just as Maria hid supposed. Mrs. Bertram had 
returned to het lonely cottage soon after noon on Sunday, 
■while her ntsver-forgotten daughter had been thinking of 
lier. The iaffectionate mother's simple dinner was soon at 
an end; far sooner than were her sorrowful reflections. 
If ot being able to endure her loneliness, she spent an hour 
with the poor labourer's wife to whom Maria used to read, 
and then returned home and deroted the greater part of 
the long winter erening to a letter for her dear girl. 

As Jane brought that letter into the Mtchen on Tuesday 
tooiming, she said to her fellow servant, '^ Think yourself 
ludcy— »I never gets a letteir-^^obody nerer writes to meP 
She Was wrong in this, Iwrtrever; there was one for her in 
•the ** dead letter (^ce" at' that very moment: it wanteds 
proper address; therefore she never received it. But 
Maria heeded not the chagrin ef the poor maid-of-<all- 
work just then. Her eyes were instantly fastened upon 
the postmark of her letter. She saw it was from home : 
but she could not stop to read it just then, as she was 
preparing something for wbiich Mrs. Ainsley was waiting ; 
but she longed to hear the tdd lady say as usual, ** Help 
me down stairs, Maria, and then I shall have done with 
you for the present. '* 
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Every body knows what mothers write about to their 
absent daughters, therefore we need not be at the trouble 
of reading what widow Bertram had taken so long to 
compose: but there was one paragraph which fastened 
itself upon Maria's memory — she read it again and again 
— it quite haunted her. The words were these : ** As I 
came home from Church to-day^ old Mrs Martin told me 
to warn you against bad companions, as London is such a 
dangerous place : and would you beUeve it, our Williaai 
overtook me — ^he is now free, he says, and will be at 
Thornton till something is done for him : he hopes to get 
to London, as that may be the best thing for him. He 
asked very kindly after you, and told me to be sure to re- 
member him to you.'* 

There was exciting news for the young woman ! He 
asked kindly after her! That was something worth 
knowing. She had not received such a superabundance 
of tender treatment at the hands of some of those around 
her, during the past week, as to stand in no need of kind^ 
ness conveyed to her so delicately. He was coming to 
London, too ! How strange it all seemed. Yet, strange 
as it was, it was welcome news; and if the gentle maid 
could have whispered in his ear just then, her words would 
have been, " Do come*" 

This William was the son of a farmer named Oakley, 
who occupied a small freehold at a place called Thornton, 
about three miles from Woodacre. The property had 
belonged both to Mr. Oakley's father and grandfather 
in their day, but its acres were so few in number, that 
it was only by the best of management that it could be 
made to produce sufficient to keep the family respectably. 
William, the youngest son of the present owner, had never 
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liked agricultural pursuits : he was of a mechanical turn, 
and had therefore been apprenticed to Mr. Bertram, who 
was then the only carpenter and builder within an oany 
distance of home. All had gone on well until his master's 
death took place, at which time there was nearly a twelve- 
month of his apprenticeship unexpired. The years spent 
under Mr. Bertram's roof had been happy years, Charles 
and Maria had been almost his only companions. Wood- 
acre had been more of a home to him than Thomtoni 
which he visited but once a week. No matter at what time 
of the year he might go over^ his brothers always seemed 
too busy to notice him : and they were too old to enter 
into any of his boyish schemes* But he was his mother's 
faronrite; and she took care to provide him some little 
niceties an his retnm to Woodacre at the commencement 
of each fnoeewv e week : and be never felt more happy 
than wlienlie eonld prevail upon Maria to partake of some 
of dmc daintiea* Yean had thus rolled on oninterrupt^ 
edljyVadl^ a ppre nti ce had almi^st reached man^s eHate; 
Maria had beooase a wooun in Ktator^^ if niciC 
: wmd. "s/t vmd^ tiluuxj liaX vad^ Lor an 
. ffBTp^^^fid kin t6 £ftd ^a^/^Ldst amsut. This 
wm wi^ 2^/w jerjacaK^ V^ we htf iz£u»oe in 
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was close at hand, Her mistress said to her one mfjmrng, 
just about this time, *' I have been wanting to give you a 
holiday, Maria ; so I think you may as well take to-mor- 
row. One day will suit you as weU as another, I suppose, 
as you have probably made no arrangement of any kind.^ 
** I am to let my brother know, ma'am, that is all.** 
*' Oh very good. Tou will, I am sure, be back in good 
time." 

" I can pronuse that, ma'am, diank you." 
Mrs. Petworth had a rich reward for the kind tone in 
which she had spoken to the deserving maid. Maria's 
fervent ** thank you, ma'am," spoke volumes. Her eyes 
brightened — the colour mounted to her cheeks : for her 
mistress had never before treated her with so much con- 
sideration. 

On the following morning the happy servant was greeted 
with affectionate warmth by Miss Amelia, ** I hope,^ said 
she, ** that it will be fine to-day, Maria, and that you will 
enjoy yourself/' Some mistresses may not sufficiently 
bear in ndnd that much of a servant's luippiness depends 
upon the occasional holidays granted her. It is a privilege 
which should never be denied, except under very peculiar 
circumstances. If, for instance, a servant were without 
friends living sufficiently near her situation, it would be 
desirable that she should have a week or so at the year's 
end, when she might be able to visit them. No really 
good and thoughtful servant, however, would as it were, 
insid upon a holiday of any kind, at any time, if it would 
prove inconvenient to her mistress. Maria did not leave for 
the day, until she had first attended to Mrs. Ainsley's 
wants. She was desirous too of setting Jane a good ex- 
ample ; for when she went out for the day, about a week 
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before^ things were left behind in confusion^ because 
she thought and said that it would be poor fiin to work 
hard before going out : it would be like having no 
pleasure at alL Did the maid-of-all-work enjoy herself 
more after her selfishness, than the lady^s maid after 
her thoughtfulness ? No indeed. Maria enjoyed her 
play all the more for the toil that preceded it. She 
felt as the schoolboy feels when he packs up his books 
just before the Christmas vacation. Her feelings were 
akin to those of the labourer, who is putting away his 
tools after a hard day's work under a broiling sun. 
No factory-girl who has been standing at her machine 
for many weary hours, in a heated room, can rejoice 
more, when the signal *'stop!*' ,is given, than the 
domestic servant, when told that she may leave her pail 
and her brooms to rest, while she visits her friends whom 
she loves. At the same time no one can deny that the 
servant girl is better off, in many respects, than the tens of 
thousands who earn a precarious living from day to day. 
She may not, indeed, have the daily liberty which falls to 
their lot; but then she has no cares — a good home is 
provided for her, and wholesome food is always to be had. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

As Maria sat in the omnibus which conveyed her from 
London West to London North, she almost doubted 
whether she was really Maria Bertram. It was no trifle 
to be allowed to escape from the confinement and anxiety 
inseparable from her position. During the past month 
she had waited upon her invalid mistress, as if she had 
been her own parent. 

Now how do most people feel when about to go to the 
. house of a stranger ? Maria felt a little excited — perhaps 
rather doubtful as to whether she woxild be quite comfort- 
able at her brother's lodgings ; for she knew that he would 
not be able to get home from the city till late in the after- 
noon. But what sort of a young fellow is this Charles 
Bertram? Let us glance at him as he sits on his high 
stool at the desk in Messrs Wiggens & Co's counting 
house. He is rather above the middle height, with a fair 
complexion and a fresh colour. His healthy appearance 
indicates that he has spent several years in the country in 
the open air. His manner betokens an obliging dispo- 
sition : his movements are attended with a little awkward- 
ness, however. But let us see how it is that he and his 
office-stool have come together, for they have now been 
friends for some months. 

Even before Mr. Bertram's death, Charles had often 
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expressed a wish to follow anything rather than his father's 
business. In fact his education had almost qualified him 
for commercial life : and in the hope that he might some 
day have a change, he had kept up his hand-writing and 
arithmetic. There was therefore no great difficulty in the 
way when an old friend, living at Tenterton, the nearest post 
town to Woodacre, proposed to use his influence with a cer- 
tain London house, in order that a situation might be found 
for him. After a little delay, he was informed that he could 
only be received as a junior clerk, at a salary of fifty 
pounds per annum for the first year. That was not much ; 
but he makes the most of his earnings, and even manages 
to send little presents home now and then. 

Knowing that his sister would be waiting for him, the 
young clerk was pushing along faster than usual with his 
writing, on the afternoon in question, in the hope of getting 
off a little sooner. Before they meet, let us turn back and 
see how Maria got on. We left her in the omnibus : the 
omnibus left her in Islington, at the corner of the street 
in whiclj her brother lived. He had given full directions 
to his landlady, Mrs Freeman ; or rather, he had asked 
her to be kind enough to look to his sister till his return. 
The careful soul — for she was really a good and attentive 
landlady, as things go — seemed to think it but right to 
satisfy just one little scruple which had presented itself to 
her. " Your mter, you say, Mr. Bertram ?'* ** My sister ?" 
said he, in a slightly tantalizing tone, *' why who else could 
it be V 

" Well," stammered the good dame, *' I wanted to be 
quite sure. I might have misunderstood you." 

Charles looked amused, and bade her " Good morning." 
** 1 am half inclined to think, he muttered to hiaiself, as 

B 2 
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soon as he reached the street, *' that my worthy landlady 
fancies I am playing her a trick — she never doubted my 
word before/* 

This was a guess not wide of the mark : for the old lady 
had once been told by a former lodger, that a certain 
female visitor was a relation, who turned out to be no 
relation at all : it was therefore only prudent she thought, to 
be more particular than she had then been. But her doubts 
were sood at an end. In the course of the morning — no 
it was afternoon — she saw a pair of enquiring eyes earnestly 
scanniug the exterior of the house. Then the knocker 
spoke, and immediately afterwards a not unmusical voice 
(that of a young woman) was heard : " Is this Mrs. 
Freeman's ?" 

" I am Mrs. Freeman : and I conclude your name is 
Bertram. I have been expecting you." 

This was cheering. Maria was pleased with the old 
lady, and the old lady was pleased with her. The after- 
noon passed away very quickly. Mrs. Freeman's parlour 
was a snug little place enough : and she said it was quite 
at Maria's service, although Charles was supj^osed to 
require the use of it only at breakfast time. When at 
home in the evening, he preferred his bed-room as a place 
for reading and study, unless it happened to be very cold, 
for he had found that the other young men, who lodged in 
the house, occupied the sitting room sometimes after their 
return from business, and their conversation disturbed 
him. 

Maria sat reading, and had scarcely finished an en- 
tertaining and instructive tale, which she found in one 
of the books that her brother had left out for her, when 
she heard a knock — a few quick steps — and then her 
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brother's welcome voice. She laid aside her interesting 
volume, and their eyes met. 
" So you are really here ?'' 

" Yes, Charley, really here." 

'' I will be with you in a minute," he replied ; and on 
his return, his first question was, '* What time did you 
get here V* and his second, *' What have you been doing 
with yourself — have you been dull — ^but perhaps you have 
been about your photograph ? It's to go in the next letter.*' 

" There ! don*t overwhelm me. I did not get here very 
early : then I had to eat the nice little dinner which Mrs. 
Freeman found me ; and I have had since that quite a 
treat of another sort. This is a charming book ! Then 
you must not forget that your nice raspberry wine and 
cake have kept me company. 

** And have you not been out to look about you?* 
asked Charles. 

" No : I brought no money with me : and if I had I 
should have stayed here lest I might be tempted to buy. 
You will perhaps laugh at me, but I must tell you that I 
want to send mother nearly the whole of my first quarter's 
wages. I want to astonish her." 

^That is just like my thoughtful, or should I say 
tioughtfes*, sister. But suppose you neglect to buy things 
that you really want, and take cold and be laid up ?" 

At this instant they were interrupted by a fumbling at 
the door : and as soon as they turned their eyes towards it, 
the head and shoulders of a girl about fifteen years old were 
•visible. She seemed to be afraid of favouring them with 
a full length portrait, lest they might object to her heavy 
boots, or fail to admire her stature. Her name was Lucy ; 
she was Mrs. Freeman's diminutive servant. She was 



I 
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rather unceremonious in her manner (for she had never 
been taught better), so we must not wonder that Charles 
was addressed by her, before he had time to say, " Well, 
Lucy ?" She shouted across the room : — 

^* Please, Mr. Bertram, missis says, she *sposes you'd 
like yer tea." 

This question appeared to be put merely as a matter of 
form, however, for she scuttled off without waiting for any 
reply. 

As soon as the unsightly girl's back was turned, Maria 
indulged in a titter at her expense ; but noticing her 
brother's serious look she was soon sobered. 

" She certainly is a guy," remarked Charles, ^^ quite an 
original : but odd as she is, I always feel sorry for her 
when she comes in my way. She is but a child in size, 
and a complete baby in understanding, but she is very 
strong Mrs. Freeman tells me, and she had a good cha- 
racter from her last place. I really don't think that her 
mistress would put too much upon her : but she has heard 
since she came that she used to be knocked about at her 
last situation wheiji any mishap occurred. Tou notice, 
she looks half scared : the poor thing fancies that ^ every 
man's hand is against her.' And this is partly the case 
even here, for she begins the day badly very often, by 
getting behind with the boot-cleaning,' and this so enrages 
one of the lodgers, that he sometimes throws his slipper 
at her. Of course it does not hurt her, even if it hits 
her, but she is frightened by it." 

" Who is she ?" asked Maria, with a look of sympathy. 

" Ah, there you will fix me — ^now don't smile — she is 
the eldest daughter of our purveyor of cat's-meat." 

" Charles ! what are you saying ?" 
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" It's a fact." But let me tell jqn he is a respectable 
man in his way. One would scarcely think it^ but he has 
actually invested a considerable sum in railway shares/' 

" Nonsense ! Would he send out his child to be ill- 
treated if he could afford to keep her at home V* 

" Just as I expected : you are sceptical. Well, I refer 
you to Mrs. Freeman : she will confirm every word I have 
said. She was quite eloquent on the subject one evening, 
when I asked her to let the little maid get my breakfast 
ready half an hour sooner than usual next morning.'* 

The tea-tray now made its appearance, and put a stop 
to any further remarks. The happy meal that followed 
was not forgotten for one while. In that short hour they 
lived over again the spring-tide of their existence. Maria 
looked quite the matron as she filled their cups one after 
another; and her brother took every opportunity of 
eliciting scraps of information respecting Woodacre, in 
the hope that he might hear the Oakleys mentioned. At 
length he asked after her intimate friend, Sophia, in a 
tone of apparent indifference. 

" No," replied Maria, " she has not written to me yet : 
but mother says I shall certainly have a note jfrom her 
next week — she sends her love to us both." 

*^ Very kind of her,*' remarked Charles, tenderly, *'itis 
not * out of sight out of mind' in her case then." 

^* Indeed her nature is far too loving for that," observed 
Maria, ** they will not any of them forget us very readily 
— I wonder what will become of William ?" 

Charles did not appear however, to notice the words ad- 
dressed to him : he was looking down at his watch. It was 
late : yet the tea things were not cleared away. His sister 
had some distance to go, but she had not even begun to put 
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her bonnet and shawl on. This would not do. Her 
punctual brother i-ose from his chair^ and fetched a pared 
frbm the comer of the room. Maria had looked at it steal- 
thil J several times since Charles btought it in with him : 
he now placed it on one end of the tlible^ and cut the 
fitting. 

" Now, miss ; you hare dtayed here quite long enough > 
but before I go with you to the omnibus, I want to show 
you something — will you please to unfold that parceL'* 

Sh& hesitated a little. 

" Quick, quick^ girl, it won't bite !" 

She unfolded it. ^^ A shawl ! Charles, Charles^ what 
have you been about ?" 

" I have simply done my duty— I was told to buy it/' 

"Who told your 

*' Mother did. She said your things were not warm 
enough, as you would not like to wear that old faded 
shawl which did well enough at home where every-bodj 
knew you.'* 

'^ But this is too good, Charles. How do I look in it ? 
Will not Mrs Petworth think me too gay?" 

" No— at least I should think not. If you w6re to g6 
about meanly clad, Mrs. Petworth's neighbours might fancj 
that she paid her servants badly : and hhe does not want 
them to think that, I'll be bound. I did not wear so good % 
Coat as thid at home : but here I must keep up appear- 
ances, or I should meet witli no promotion. If I were U> 
dress shabbily, Wiggens & Co. wotdd consider tne • dia- 
gtace to their concern." 

" This does feibl nice and warm," said Matki, sSmiliBg* 
Shall I Wear it home ? I think that will be the best wa^ 
of carrying it. But I Ini^st go and bid Mrs. Fre#i|iail 
good-bye : she has been very friendly with me." 
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Just as she was returning to her brother^ howerer, she 
missed her purse, and asked the landlady to let Lucy 
bring a candle for a minute : but the mistress brought the 
light herself^ and whispered in Maria's ear, *^ That stupid 
girl would not find it for you — she is fit for nothing/' 

** Why here it is in the comer of the passage, Mrs. 
Freeman ! I must have dropped it while taking oflT my 
glove, when talking to you just at this spot this afternoon^ 
for I had it twisted round my fingers." 

'^ A good job you found it : should you have lost much 
if it had not been discovered ? I am sure I could not be 
certain that Lucy would have said a word about it, if she 
had found it when sweeping up in the morning." ^ 

^' You seem to think your little servant almost worth* 
less," remarked Maria. 

" She is worth very little : and her father talks so very 
independently about her, that he does not mend the matter. 
In my younger days, when I kept proper servants, I would 
not have submitted to such remarks as his, upon any 
consideration. He says he should like his girl to stop 
with me ; but that he must get another place for her if 
she won't suit. He does not express himself as under any 
obligation, but speaks rather as if he were conferring a 
ikvour upon me. I only wish there was an institution in 
this neighbourhood for training girls intended for domestic 
service, so that I might go and select one. I should know 
then that I had got a young servant with a character 
which she would probably wish to keep up: and she 
would at all events und^stand how to set about household 
work." 

** To be sure,^' responded Maria. " When poor gitte, 
who have had v^ indiffereiit homes, go oi:^ young t^y 
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have everything to learn ; and of course whoever has them 
at first must be prepared to take the trouble of teaching 
them what they do not know. But you must excuse me 
Mrs. Freeman, as my brother is waiting for me — will you 
give Lucy this sixpence for me, for she has had extra work 
through my being here to-day. I shall then have just 
enough left to pay my fare to the West End — I brought 
];io more than sufficient with me lest I should lose it — and 
now I must wish you good bye till I see you again." 

"Ah," said Maria's conscience, as soon as she turned 
from the landlady, " you have allowed Satan to gain the 
mastery over you — ^why be ashamed of poverty ? Why 
say that you feared you might lose your money if you 
brought it ? You told your brother that you were afraid 
you might spend it.*' 

But Charles, with his hat on, was already at the door. 
They hastened down the street : and in a few minutes 
Maria was riding homewards slowly to Lawrence Terrace. 
Not however till she had asked for forgiveness, would her 
conscience give her any rest. 

The sin of untruthfulness, against the commission of which 
Maria had not sufficiently guarded, would have been 
esteemed by many persons as a very trifling matter ; and 
no one knew better than herself that they would argue 
thus : " You did not want this Mrs. Freeman to know 
that you were poor, and that you had left your money 
behind lest you should spend it upon something which 
you might see ; so when you found that she noticed how 
empty your purse was, you misled her by a very pardon- 
able mis-statement, that was all — she had no business to be 
so inquisitive/' 

But this sort of reasoning was altogether unsatisfEictory 



to Maria. She bdiered diat her mtaSeti sins (If there be 
sach thingB as smaO sins) were registezed in the book of 
God's remembrance, and that the blood of Christ alone 
could blot them out. She therefore penitenthr lifted her 
eyes heayenwards, there and then, as she rode along ; she 
asked for pardon and peaoe^ and found both. 

'' A just man £dli^ seren times, and riseth np again." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Lbt an individual be ever so obscure, mucli that is of the 
greatest consequence to him transpires in the course of a 
year. Spring, summer, and autumn, had come and gone — 
it was winter once more. Many and many a time during 
that twelvemonth had Maria longed for just one peep at 
her native hills : but her longing had come to nothing. 
Not for a single night had she and Lawrence Terrace 
been separated. 

One evening, about this time, she was thinking over 
all that had happened : and as she sat at needlework with 
Jane she put her thoughts into words. 

" Perhaps you don't remember it, Jane, but it is exactly 
a year since I first entered this kitchen.'* 

" Lor ! Is this the very day ?" asked Jane. 

*' The very day ; and well I remember it : it was a day 
of sorrow to me." 

'* What makes you grumble so about it ? it was nobody's 
fault, I suppose," said Jane, in her blunt way. 

** Do I grumble ? that is wrong, certainly : but what I 
then felt most was, having to leave mother all alone — d^ar 
me ! I can hardly think how she has endured it all this 
while. They write and tell me that she looks ten years 
older than when father was first taken ill." 

" How fond you always seem to be of your mother,*' 
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remarked Jane : '^ I question if I should fret after my 
mother if I was to be away from her for seven years." 

The unfilial young woman might have understood the 
difference between her feelings and Maria's^ if she had 
lived at Woodacre instead of London, for the last fifteen 
or twenty years , and had been the daughter of honest Mr. 
Bertram, instead of the eldest child of a drunken London 
cabman. For many years, while Jane was in her teens, 
her father had not contributed more than a few paltry 
shillings, weekly, towards the support of his large family. 
His wife did not ask him to support her ; for she did then 
as she had done ever since. Jane had known her mother 
as a char-woman almost as long as she could remember 
anything ; and as char-woman she would in all probability 
end her days. And what sort of a home had this unhappy 
family lived in ? They had rarely been able to indulge in 
more than a single, dirty, room, in some narrow, ill-ven- 
tilated court ; for foul spots are to be found even at the 
West End of the metropolis. 

From the day that Jane had left her discreditable 
parents, to take her first place, lentil the present time, her 
mother had managed to squeeze out of her a portion of 
her wages, whenever they became due. Smarting under 
a sense of this injustice, as she deemed it, Jane unhesi- 
tatingly assured Maria that she would glory in getting out 
of her mother's reach on the sly. " I hope some day to 
give her the slip ; for she spends my money in drink "— • 
these were her words. 

The transition from a feeling of dissatisfaction with her 
mother, to a declaration of hostility towards her mistress, 
was both easy and natural. The subject of conversation 
changed almost imperceptibly ; but the same rancourous 
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and evil spirit madly urged her to speak in both instances. 
To Maria, personally, Jane had not behaved so much 
amiss for some time past ; and it would have been strange 
indeed if she had not, in the main, profited by the good- 
natured advice which had been so frequently tendered 
her : but now that her temper was ruffled, she became 
positively fierce. " What have I gained V she asked 
indignantly, '* by stopping here in this one place all this 
while ? Missis said she would raise my wages, — why has'nt 
she done it ?" 

" Perhaps," suggested Maria, ** she intends to do so soon: 
but I think you are not at all badly paid." 

"Ain't I ?" Well I know this, I only wish I had took 
the under housemaid's place at Sir Robert Gilman^s ; for 
mother know'd the housekeeper who was there then, and 
I could have got it in a minute." 

" But do you think,^' asked Maria mildly, ** that you 
would have been any the happier in what you are pleased 
to call a better place V 

" For the matter of that I don't know as I should have 
had much less to do, or have been much better paid. The 
head servants gets the money : the others does the work." 

'^ And you might have had your own way far less than 
you have it here," pursued Maria : '^ I have often heard my 
mother say that our squire's servants in the country had 
a pretty time of it when the housekeeper happened to be 
in an ill humour : and — " 

" Nobody should come any nonsense over me P^ said 
Jane, tartly. 

*^ But you would be powerless if you lived in a large 
house, where the under servants are almost entirely over- 
looked. In some mansions, you would never, except 
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quite by chance, get a word from your mistress from one 
year's end to another. I hope there are not many cases 
of this sort ; but I have heard of some great ladies who, , 
upon principle, never speak to those who occupy inferior 
positions in their household : and of others who never allow 
a servant to speak a word in reply. These mighty folks 
have abundant opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the meanest individuals in their employ ; but they are so 
completely blinded by a love of the artificial distinctions 
of this life, that they will never condescend to address a 
poor person if they can help it." 

"Why what hard words you use," remarked Jane, 
'* but do you want me, by what youVe said, to stop in 
this lifeless spot all my days ?'* 

'* I am not dictating to you in the least — I beg your 
pardon, I forgot that you wanted me to use easy language : 
but I have read so many good books that hard words seem 
easy to me — but I was going to say that I would not stop 
you if a higher situation came in your way ; and I should 
be very sorry if you were to think that I do not respect 
the rich and the great. I much admire them when they 
are not too proud to take the Bible as their guide. I will 
just tell you what sort of a mistress I should like to have, 
if it were right to choose for oneself. You will find her 
character described in the last chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs. You can see for yourself (or I can read it to 
you some day), and the words are easy, mind. But I can 
repeat some of the verses — they have always struck me as 
exceedingly beautiful." 

" Wait a bit,'' interrupted Jane, " For while you was 
just now talking about some servants not being allowed to 
say a word, I could'nt help thinking of a missis I had 
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once, wKo says to me^ ' Jane, you should not talk so much 
when I tell you of anything — your bible bids you not to 
answer again.*" 

Maria on hearing this was anxious to put the matter 
right at once : she therefore explained to Jane^ that a ser- 
vant should not answer her mistress in a rude^ hasty way : 
rather than do so, therefore, it would be better not to an- 
swer at all. leaving thus cleared away the difficulty, 
the sensible young servant looked up cheerfully and said, 
"Shall I now repeat the two or three veriest I think I 
can recollect them. 

" To be sure — ^let's hear what they are." 

*' The virtuous wife riseth while it is yet night, jmd giveth foo4 \o 
her household, and a portion to her maidens. 

*' She openeth her mouth with wbdom ; and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness. 

*• She looketh well to the wajs of her homsehc^d ; and eateth not 
4he bread of idleness.*' 

Maria quoted these striking words eo impressivdy , lliat 
ber companion characteristically exclaimed, '^ Them i» 
nice verses ; but show me where such a missis as duit is 
to be found.^' 

^ Thifl would he a very unhappy world £>r Aervants/' 
xemaiked Maria, ^^ if diere were Bot many radi mif- 
tresses: yxm may not hare met with one, but there ase 
thousands of ladies in London alone, who daily aad honriy 
think more of others thea of them«elvas-^'-^ho ndd their 
dependents by love. It most be so : if it were not, ihe 
ClhriBtian religion would be a reJigion. of words oeoly, and 
not of deeds." 

A few days affaer the ahoye conreisation, Mrs. Fetwerth 
sat at a table surrounded by papers of yarious sixes, fihe 
was paying her Ohristmas bills : but as these was one 
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which she did not quite understand, she rang for Jane, 
in order to test the accuracy of some of the amounts. 

When Mrs. Fetwoith had finished the accounts, Jane 
was about to leave the room ; but her mistress told her 
that she might stay and take her wages as she was there. 
Jane therefore turned back and advanced a step or two 
towards the table. When the money was counted, Mrs. 
Petworth told her that she had not forgotten what had 
been said on a former occasion, but that she had not quite 
made up her mind yet. She said she would let her know 
on a future day whether she could pronuse to advance her 
wages or not. 

Notwithstanding all her recent boasting, Jane suddenly 
felt like a coward. It almost seemed as if her mistress 
knew what she had been saying against her. In an instant 
she remembered the good advice given her by Maria, and 
determined to eat humble pie. It would not be a nice 
thing to have to look out for another situation just then, 
for she judged from the firmness of Mrs'. Fetworth's tone 
that any insolence on her part would lead to a rupture* 
The bounceable young woman therefore held her tongue, 
and was contented willi simply looking disappointed. There 
was no sauciness in word or manner : ixideed her mistress 
had never before seen her obdurate servant so near crying 
point ; and this was just tib^ state of feeling that the good 
lady had been endeavouring to induce. 

But as Jane had certainly improved of late, and was in 
many respects a most useful servant, her mistress did not 
carry matters too far. She took up a sovereign firom a 
little pile of gold standing by her side, and held it between 
her fingers white she remarked that it was always more 
agreeable to her to praise than to blame, and that as she 
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had had no complaint to make latterly, she would do 
herself the pleasure of giving her a sovereign. 

Jane bobbed — made a courtesy, that is — more than once^ 
and feeling greatly confused, retreated. ^' Look at that ! '* 
she said, as she burst into the kitchen, in high glee, and held 
up the sovereign — " I shall have my bonnet, you see ! I 
am a pound richer than I reckoned for — missis is not such 
a very bad'un after all." 

The bonnet Jane so much craved for was of a very gaudy 
description. She had seen it in the window of a puffing 
milliner's shop the day before, and had come home quite 
full of it. Maria had then told her what she thought 
about its style, and had also given it as her opinion that so 
much money ought not to be spent upon a single article of 
dress. 

Both Maria's objections were at first felt by Jane to be 
reasonable ; but her innate love of finery was so inflamed by 
the sudden acquisition of wealth (for an unexpected sov- 
ereign seemed to her a little gold mine) that nothing would 
convince her at the moment that it would not be quite the 
thing to have this dashing bonnet. 

Maria tried her very hardest to bear with patience the 
unkind and untrue remarks which Jane so rapidly uttered: 
she said almost insultingly, '^ you would like me to look 
like a nun — ^just as if my dress had been drawn through a 
key-hole : and now you want to stop me by talking about 
this bonnet not suiting me — unbecoming you call it — ^why 
what is that grand shawl of youm — isn't thai unbecoming P* 

** Now, Jane, I must either laugh or feel angry ; which 
is it to be ? You well know that my shawl was bought 
for me : if I had purchased one myself it would not have 
cost so much by a long way. I know that it is a pretty 
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good one, but it will last me several winters ; and there is 
nothing very particular about it. It is respectable, that is 
all. But this bonnet you doat upon, will not be fit for the 
summer : and you will have parted with your money to no 
good purpose." 

" Well now I didn't think of that," remarked Jane, a 
little sofitened^ '^ still I don't see what right people has to 
make me wear what I don't like^ or to laugh at me if I buy 
what I please : although I'm only a servant, if I spend my 
own money what is it to them ?" 

Maria saw that argument was thrown away just then ; 
but after a minute's pause she said, ^^ you have often told 
me^ Jane, that my advice has been that of a firm friend to 
you : so now if I say another sentence about your money, 
will you believe me to be recommending t^t which I think 
is for the best? I will just propose something — ^but before 
I do so, let me remark, by way of putting right views 
before you, that you make a mistake when you fancy that 
people laugh at your bonnet, or anything else, because 
you are a servant. It is not so : good and sensible people 
never laugh except when they see a servant girl, whose 
wages are perhaps a good deal less than twenty pounds a 
year, attempting to dress as if she earned fifty. When she 
acts thus foolishly, it is only now and then that her things 
match each other properly : and as she cannot possibly keep 
on spending more than she earns, it comes to pass very fre- 
quently that she looks a perfect fright, just because she has 
got one or two things very smart, and the rest very dingy— if 
she has fashionable boots her mantle is very old-fashioned ; 
or perhaps she has a duck of a bonnet, while her dress is 
faded or even ragged.— rBut what I wanted to propose to 
you was this : — ^you say that it cannot be long before you 

F % 
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hear from Australia : wliat if Tom should ask you to go 
oyer there — would you like then to feel that you were 
without a single pound to carry in your pocket ? What 
do you say< to putting this precious soyereign into the 
sayings' bank, and along with it anything else which yom 
could afterwards add ?^ 

** That's the thing to do^'^ replied Jane in a tone of 
delight, ** and I'U make the bonnet I'ye got now do till fine 
weather comes : for I've often wanted to save a little, even 
if I shouldn't ever hear again from him — ^but I know he 
won't give me up ; his last words was, ^ Jane, my lass, I'U 
be as true as steel — ^you'll soon hear from me.' " 

As Maria heard her companion's words, a pang shot 
through her heart. She would have given worlds at that 
moment to have heard her William say, ^^ My own Maria» 
I have been ^true as steel' — I have never forgotten you^ 
although I have not used you well*" 



CHAPTER X. 

In a well-liglited, spacious, room, a young man rested upon 
a cue ; for he had been plajring at billiards till his purse 
h^ become empty, and his heart full. His eyes were 
blood-shot; and his haggard look betokened both mental 
and physical pain. 

A gentlemanly, middle-aged, man of the name of Winde, 
yrko had been known to the young billiard-player for some 
months, put his hand familiarly upon his shoulder and 
addressed him jocularly — " Come, Oakley ! you surely 
have not had enough ?'* But William — for it was no other 
than WiUiam Oakley — did not reply. He had often 
resolved to escape £rom his tormenter, but had hitherto 
been weak enough to yield, again and again, and to listen 
to suggestions which would once have cost him a thrill oi 
l^orror. He had for some time past endured the great 
burden which oppresses all who go on in a course of sin, 
for which conscience upbraids them ; but now, while left 
alone for a moment, he lifted his eyes heavenwards, and 
said, " O my God ! pity me !" then taking up his hat he 
hastily turned from the billiard-table, and made his way 
towards the door, disregarding alike the taunts and in- 
quiries of the several loungers who noticed his departure. 
Especially was he deaf to the entreaty of his so-called 
friend. In vain did he cry out, with a sort of authority. 
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'* Here ! Oakley, just one miniite, my dear fellow, I'm 
going your way.*' 

William had too often been caught thus before to fall 
into the snare again : he therefore rushed from the house 
with great impetuosity, and turned in the direction which 
carried him away from home. On he went with rapid 
steps, heeding none who passed by him, when suddenly he 
almost ran against a young man, who appeared to be about 
his own age. They were brought to a stand ; but 
William, as he dodged on one side to let the stranger pass, 
happened to lift his eyes — when to his dismay, he per- 
ceived by the strong gas-light from a window, that it was 
no other than Charles Bertram. He would, however, 
willingly have remained imrecognized ; but as he was 
endeavouring to turn aside he felt his arm grasped, and 
heard his own name called out. 

'' Can it be you, William ?" 

'* Ah ! Charles,^' he replied, '* this is a surprise — ^have 
you been watching me ?" 

*' Watching you ! why should you ask that ?'* 

** I hardly know — excuse me — I am scarcely myself — 
don't detain me now, for I cannot bear to talk to you." 

" Pray be calm ! let me know what is the matter ; I 
have been enquiring for you, but could not find you. 
What's your address ?" 

" No," he replied, " I cannot give it to you at present— 
I will call upon you some evening — you still lodge where 
you did?" 

" Yes, Mrs. Freeman's." 

The only reply to this from William was an impatient 
wave of the hand — he then disappeared. 

This unexpected and unsatisfactory meeting put Charles 
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in possession of information which he was satisfied he 
must keep to himself: for he would scarcely like Maria 
to know what had occurred. Frequently, of late^ had she 
asked him if nothing had been heard of William Oakley, 
and only the day before had she pressed him to make some 
enquiries respecting him. He came to the conclusion, 
therefore, that he must now be silent till after William's 
promised visit : but could he have seen the tears of con- 
trition shed that very night by his former intimate com- 
panion, he would not have hesitated to repeat to his 
sister every word that had passed between them. 

Wintle, on finding that his prey had, escaped, was 
greatly incensed : but, as he was a man of most subtle 
disposition, he hoped that his influence over the young 
builder was not yet at an end. Indeed, he would have 
considered himself robbed of a pleasure to which he was 
entitled, if not allowed to complete the ruin of one, to 
whom he had given lessons well calculated to fit him for 
the companionship of those doomed to eternal destruction* 

When William Oakley first arrived in London, he had 
gone to a lodging provided for him by one of his father's 
friends, and had paid one visit to Charles Bertram, but in 
an evil hour he had fallen in with Wintle, who had never 
since lost sight of him, and had incessantly poisoned his 
mind with pernicious doctrines : for he had a most insin- 
uating address, althoagh he was an infidel at heart* 
Gradually William had been misled by his sophifms, and 
in his unsuspecting gaiety of heart had been drawn into 
pleasures of a most unlawful character — unlawful^ that is, 
to one calling himself a soldier of Christ. He had be- 
come familiar with the tavern parlour and the casino, and 
had been bdiind the scenes of the theatre. Other and 
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similar haunts also had been visited by the foolish young 
man, who had never before tasted any but the simple 
and uncontaminating pleasures which the secluded village 
afforded. 

The letters which Sophia Oakley had written of late to 
Maria, contained certain dark allusions which perplexed 
her : they related to William, and were of such a mys- 
terious character that she could not refrain from imploring 
her brother in plain terms to make inquiries respecting 
him. We have seen the result : Charles had foimd the 
prodigal. 

Meanwhile there were troubles elsewhere which taxed 
Maria's energies, but at the same time exhibited the 
various excellences of her character. 

Miss Petworth had been complaining for a few days 
past of languor and headache, accompanied by loss of 
appetite. Her mamma recommended more exercise ; 
but this had made matters no better : for she came home 
ill, after a walk one afternoon, and was obliged to retire to 
rest very early. She grew so much worse, however, that Mrs. 
Petworth sent next day for the family doctor, Mr. White, 
without waiting for Mr. Petworth's return from the city. 

Mr. White shook his head, and said that he ought to 
have been informed sooner : he suggested also that a good 
nurse should be provided, as it would be several days 
at least before the disease could possibly take a favourable 
turn : it was gastric fever. At length the crisis came : it was 
a time of much anguish for the affectionate parents : and 
although the patient had strength of constitution and 
youth in her favour, yet there was cause for considerable 
alarm. The anxious father in particular was so distressed^ 
that he could turn his attention to no other subject than 
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the momentous one which now occupied his thoughts. 
Notwithstanding his great regularity in regard to business 
matters, he would not hear of leaving home until he knew 
whether he might entertain a hope of his darling daughter's 
recovery. A physician had been called in : and his second 
visit was hourly expected. Mr. Petworth walked back- 
wards and forwards in the deserted drawing room. He 
could not bring himself to regard the death of his idolized 
daughter as within the range of probability. But if he 
dared not dwell upon the dark future^ he could not refuse 
to be entertained with the well nigh forgotten past 
There are few things more calculated than sickness to 
bring to mind events of by-gone years. Amelia's induU 
gent father found it thus as he paced to and fro* He 
brought out from memory's storehouse one by one, in their 
chronological order^ the various scenes of his favourite 
child's life, and looked upon them with a sorrowful gaze* 
Bat he could not refrain from picturing to himself several 
times the ceremony of confirmation, in which she had 
joined but a few years before. At the time he had thought 
her notioxis on the subject £ai too strict: nr/w he thanked 
God Aat it had been so. More than this, he was led to 
inquire in what way he had cared for her soul ? Had be 
ever pot one serious question to her respecting ber eternal 
prospects ? Had he ever thought of hi* cun condition in 
r^ard to a future state ? What was that she bad said to 
JiTwi only the evening before ? ^ If God should take me 
to inmsel^ P^^P^ would yon be prepared to part with me ? 
Sbonld we ever meet a^ain do yon think !** 

But bis mnsingf v-ere suddenly diecked — there was ibe 
wawaad o>f carriage wheels. The physician was at ^Le <!/>«:• 
TTm flpJMMnwas soca formed. Tbcrewatfadecideadd 
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for the better: and the rejoicing parents felt that they 
ought indeed to praise the Lord. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Petworth had wondered what they 
would do if they should have to part with Amelia. She 
had ever been the sunshine of their existence. Had they 
lost her, they would have lost their greatest earthly com- 
fort. They had given her au excellent education ; and 
her every earthly wish had been gratified. The very 
room to which she was now confined, evinced the more 
than ordinary care which they had taken in providing for 
her comfort. The furniture was elegant ; and every litde 
article of luxury connected with a lady's toilet was at 
hand. Moreover as she spent a considerable portion of her 
leisure in her bed-room, she had been provided with a 
small writing-table and a book-case stocked with choice 
volumes : and as she was now gaining strength day by 
day, nothing delighted her more than listening to some 
suitable book ; for she was not yet able to read for herself. 

Her mamma had been reading to her one morning, 
when Amelia said, *' I should like, mamma, to hear more 
this afternoon — do you think, Maria could come and sit 
with me ? She asked me this morning if she could be 
useful in any way ; and I don't like to take you away from 
grandma' so much : besides, if Maria might be here 
awhile, nurse coiild get some sleep ; for I had to call her 
up two or three times in the night." 

Even the little exertion which Amelia had undergone, 
during the conversation with her mamma, fatigued her ; 
and she fell into a gentle sleep : but on opening her eyes 
a few hours afterwards she saw Maria standing at her bed- 
side. She had been watching her young mistress^ as she 
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slumbered so peacefully, and was just turning away on 
tip-toe when Amelia awoke. 

" I am glad to find you so much better, miss. How 
different your breathing is now to what it was a few days 
once — how thankful I am that you have been spared.'* 

** You are not more thankful than I am, Maria : but as 
I get stronger I grow quite tired of lying here.*' 

** You must not expect to get about for some days yet, 
miss : if you pray for patience it will be granted to you. 
God has no doubt his own good reasons for visiting you. 
In times of sickness or trouble, we are often led to look 
back upon our past lives — but I was told to read a little 
to you, if you felt well enough, miss." 

** Thank you, Maria, I should like to hear you read 
some nice book very much : but first of all find that verse 
which Mr. Ackerman took for his text the last Sunday I 
was at church. Let me see : it was the twenty-fifth of 
Matthew — ^you will see the verse — *' Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me." 

" Shall I read a part of the chapter, miss ?" 

** Do, Maria : Mr. Ackerman referred to portions of it 
several times — dear me, how earnest he was ! It was a 
sermon in behalf of the Sunday School ; and he said that 
all who loved the Saviour, and had the requisite talent 
and opportunity, ought to come forward and offer them- 
selves as teachers, when they heard that the superintendent 
could not work the several classes well, if he had not 
a lady or gentleman to each class : it seems they like 
to have even a few supernumerary teachers." 

** I think, miss, you would make a good Sunday School 
teacher. When I first saw you, you reminded me of my 
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own teacher, who was about your age when she began to 
teach. No one can tell what happy hours I have spent 
with her. The lessons were never too long, and she was 
so very calm and affectionate. We elder girls used to go 
to her class at the parsonage when too old for the classes 
in school, for she was our minister's eldest daughter, and 
she treated us as if we were her younger sisters. I had a 
letter from her only last week. She never loses sight of 
any girls who have ever been in her class if she can help 
it. I always feel delighted to hear from her, especially 
as she knows the lady who recommended me to this 
situation." 

"Oh, indeed! Does she know mamma's friend?** 
asked Miss Fetworth. 

Maria feared that she had been saying too much, as she 
noticed that Amelia exhibited signs of weariness ; she 
therefore answered the question put to her, and com- 
menced reading in a low but distinct tone. 

On several successive days Maria performed the same 
task. She read and spoke on subjects for which her young 
mistress appeared to have a relish. One afternoon, whien 
Maria came as usual to her bedside, she exclaimed with de- 
light, ** Is it not good news, Maria, have they not told you ? 
the doctor says I may venture to get up to-morrow, and 
lie upon the sofa in the drawing room. I am so glad ! I 
really could not have endured being confined here much 
longer/' 

*' I am glad you are so much better, miss, but suppose 
God had visited you with a much worse affiction, would 
you not have tried to bear it patiently ?*' 

'^ Ah ! I see, Maria. I fear I have been somewhat im- 
patient. And now I must not be too much elated, lest I 
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dumld be like some people of whom I have read^ who 
hm^e been more thonghtleas after an illneat than before. 
Ko : I would rather hare it all orer again^ than feel like 
that. But I seem to want to get about and do something 
— and yet I don't see what that something is to be*'' 

"There is always a fresh work &r ns all to do, miss/^ 

-Whatisthatr 

** To lead a new life. And that should be the especial 
aim of those who hare been on the brink of the grare, as 
yon hare been, miss — ^bnt I fear," added ^laria, '^ you 
may think that I ooght not to speak thus to you: &Tgire 
me if I hare fergotten myselL'' 

'^ Maria, jron know I Eke to hear what you hare to say 
^-may it not be that die Lord, in his mercy, has sent you 
to me ? Bot what did you say — lead a new life ? That 
18 die very thing I hare been resohing to do. I nerer 
cared mncli about going to places of amnsement and gay 
parties : but papa has been so pleased to get me out, dbat 
l!iWfcrfikedtorefbse him. Yet ^lat should I do to fill 
up mj time, if I engaged in no gaities of any kind 7 I 
have been wishing that I could be like my friend Mias 
HarriaoB : Ae is always i^irrrfnl and is never idle.^ 

<^Yoamig^9eaktoher,ni2m: die may give yon mndL 
goodadviee. But I hare often heard of mj dear teadMn^s 

tlm paridby and yet nerer speared to do somncliaf dte 
jcaDydid. I think I diall nerer feiget a qoodon dte 
oaee pst Id us in the SsndaBy daas. 9be aiked ns to 
tlnak in what one way we ndg^ all o£ns be, mace or leas, 
fikeOrist: andsee^dat dne was a paaae^ d&eaaid 
AatdkewwIdrqattvoTenes: ^He wait aboatt 
^^Go^anddodMl 
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This was the last opportunity of the kind that Maria 
had: but her seasonable remarks were not lost upon 
Amelia. Her frail body gained strength daily, and her 
«oul also was supplied with the dew of heavenly grace. 



CHAPTER XL 

The visit which William Oakley so hastily promised to 
pay Charles Bertram, was paid. He admitted that he had 
neglected his best friends, and added that he was afraid 
Maria would never forgive him. He knew that his sister 
had written to her at the time of his leaving Thornton, 
and it had then, he said, been his intention to see her 
without the delay of a single day; and that his not doing so 
had cost both his relations and himself many tears. But 
as he had allowed himself to be drawn into a dishonourable 
course, he must suflFer for it. He was agitated while ad- 
mitting this to Charles, and turned his head away lest his 
feelings should overpower him. He would not even sit 
down. ** No, Charles,'* he said, *^ I cannot say more now ; 
and I would have concealed all from you but for my 
promise to call and see you. When you write to Thornton, 
say a word for me if you feel that you can — and ask Maria, 
whom I have so much wronged, whether she will accept a 
letter from me.*' 

The two friends did not meet again for several days : 
and even then William's manner was so constrained, that 
there was not that pleasure attending it which Charles 
could have wished. He put a letter into William's hand, 
remarking at the same time, " That is to me : your mother 
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says, you see, that it would only make your father angry if 
he were to know that she had written/* 

*'Yes, Charles/' he replied, as he handed the letter 
back to him after reading it, ^' I know I have offended a 
good father, and one of the best and most affectionate 
mothers that ever lived. It is all owing to that rascal, 
Wintle : he soon found out that I had letters from home 
pretty often, and laughed at me for being such a baby as 
to want to hear from my mammy/' 

But Charles, observing his friend's excitement, en- 
deavoured to soothe him — " No doubt," he said to. him, 
*' You have let this scamp of a fellow mislead you by his 
artfulness, but * it is never too late to mend ^ you know : 
why not Write home, then, and say you are sorry. Thank 
God that you have had strength to break away from 
Wintle now." 

**Ah, my dear fellow/^ replied William, "you can 
scarcely think how ashamed I feel. I would have written 
to you and to the governor too, long before this, if it had 
not been that I did not like to admit how foolish I had 
been.** 

** It was a false shame !" exclaimed Charles. 

" Of course it was ; I see it so now : but Wintle sneered 
nt everything that was right. I was fool enough to tell 
him of my affection for Maria, when he said I should be 
an ass if I were to think of her or of anybody else at 
present — ten years hence would do for that— after I had 
seen a little life — ^he had not wanted a wife, although 
double my age. But — ^but—Charles, you have not told 
me whether I may write to — to — ^your sister.** 

* I hare not asked her : it is not necessary — ^you know 
her as^ well as I do — teO. her the trufli — she will be sure to 
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pity you. Whenever I have seen her she haft asked about 
you and has always been disappointed.'' 

Well Hodght poor Maria's eyes be red next -day. Hey 
were tears of joy though, as well as tears of sorrow. 
WillilEim had gone straight home after leaving Charles^ 
and had written a letter, which found its way to Lawrence 
Terrace. Jane would have given a trifle to see the inside 
as Well as the direction : but she could only gmss that it 
Was something of importance. It was not very long : 

" My dear Maria, 

**^May I call you * dear' still? O how I wish 
We had never' parted ! Do you remember what you said 
when I left you at the old stile, a long twelvemonth since ? 
1 missed you then, and have missed you ever since. And 
how diflferently things might have turned out with me, if I 
Mad only been allowed to see you when I first came to 
ZiOndon. But when I heard that it would not do to call 
tlj^on you at your place, I was so disappointed that I felt 
a little careless, and fancied that you might have managed 
to see me. It was wrong, I know : yet I hope you will 
overlook my neglect. Perhaps Sophia has represented 
Ihy conduct as very bad : but Wait till you hear how I 
have been tempted before you condemn me. Father has 
heen too hard with me. But pray write, even if you 
feel angry : I can bear it from you/' 
" Believe me, 

" Yours sorrowfully, 

"WitMAM Oaklet.'* 

No one could have two opinions as to the answer 
Maria would be likely to send to such a note as this. It 
was such a treat to see his handwriting once more, that 
she could not refrain from bestowing upon the written 

G 
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words that which she would have hestowed upon the 
hand that penned them, if that dear hand had then been 
within her reach — a fervent kiss. Just as a fond mother 
would listen to news respecting a darling son, whom she had 
given up as lost, so Maria tired not of reading over, many 
many times, the simple letter from her lover, which con- 
tained so much, and yet so little : but this she knew^ he had 
been lost to her — he was now found. She was up in her 
bed-room so frequently for a few minutes together, after 
getting the precious epistle, that Jane might well wonder 
" what the plague the girl could be about;" and conclude, 
as she did, **that it was some sweet-hearting letter, or 
something of that sort that she had got." 

Maria's first intention was to write a long reply to 
William : but each time she took up her pen she was so 
dissatisfied with what she wrote that many sheets of paper 
were wasted. Thus it turned out, that he next day 
received only a few sentences from her : and although 
each sentence contained a little sting, that sting was 
taken out by the sentence following : moreover the last 
dozen words were words of burning love, concluding 
with the declaration that she was still his loving 
Maria. 

It was not likely that such an inquisitive person as Jane 
would rest satisfied until she knew at least something about 
Maria's mysterious behaviour during the last few hours : 
and as they sat at tea together, she tried her utmost to get 
something out of her reticent fellow-servant, whose 
uniform equanimity was generally more than a match for 
all her craftiness. 

'^ You seem dull, Maria," said she. 

" What makes you think so ?" 
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. *' Ah, there, that's a put off— but you can't deceive me/' 

Maria paused, and asked herself a question or two. 
Had she not known Jane long enough to trust her with a 
secret ? Was there anything to be ashamed of as far as 
she was concerned ? And had not Jane told her over and 
over again what her expectations were about her beau in 
Australia? Besides, might not a little judicious conver- 
sation, on a subject which had engaged her thoughts all 
day, be pleasant if not profitable.'' 

These questions put to herself, were followed by a ques- 
tion put to Jane, 

** What do you suppose I can have to tell you ? I do 
not want to deceive you, I'm sure." 

*^ No," replied Jane, quickly, ," you won't teU me any 
lies, I know : but will you answer me straight? Hasn't 
that letter what come this morning put you out a bit ?" 

'^ Well," answered Maria cautiously, " it certainly has." 

" An' it was'nt from your mother — ^nor yet from your 
brother this time V* pursued Jane eagerly, 

Maria smiled, while Jane threw herself back in her 
cliair and laughed heartily. She knew that she had made 
a guess that was tolerably accurate; and she found it 
quite' an easy matter to gain more information ; for no 
obstacles were put in her way. And to set aside all doubts 
Maria ultimately admitted, with perfect frankness, that she 
had formed an attachment to a young man before leaving 
home, and that he was now living in London. 

Jane listened with deh'ght to this confidential commu- 
nication, and felt herself drawn closer than ever towards 
Maria. " I wish you good luck, I'm sure,*' said Jane, 
'^ but there's plenty of time for you yet — you're both of 
you young by the side of me." ^ 

g2 
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** Oh, yes, we can afford to wait, Jane, but the fact is we 
iell in love with each other before we were aware of it." 

** Ah ! I did that once," replied Jane — *^ as nice a chap 
as ever stepped in shoe-leather he was too — but mother 
found it out, and made such a row about it that he was 
frightened away- — ^well never mind, I've got Tom ! I 
•shouldhave gone out with him only she went on-so/' 

Here the poor ignorant servant proved that she was ihe 
possessor of a soft heart — ^her apron found its way to ber 
«yes. Maria pitied her, and had a strong wish to comfort 
her^ yet she did not readily see how she could do so. Bat 
as they kept on talking things over, Jane said despairingly, 
'^ I know this, I'd give something handsome io be able to 
write out to Melbourne, for Tom gived me their name 
where he's gone to. I've often beginned a letter to lum, 
but its no use, my clumsy fingers won't do it.'' 

*' Could I do it for you ?" good-naturedly asked Maria. 

**JSowwoufd you ? that is kind of you !" 

*^ Of course, Jane, I should be happy to write down 
whatever you wish : and I would gladly help you to learn 
to write better so that the next letter might be all done by 
your own hand.'' 

** Oh, my — ^that would be good, but would'ntinissis say 
nothing?" 

<* No. I should think she would like to see you tr3rii^ 
to improve yourself : I once read of a lady who taught her 
cook to read and write." 

The matter thus settled, they took the first opportunity 
of making up a letter : and it is hard to say which of the 
three was the most pleased over it — Jane who dictated it, 
Maria who wrote it, or Tom who some time afterwards 
received it 



CHAPTER XU. 

Chaslss Bbrtbam had to go rather late one afternoon^ 
on a matter of business, over to Southwark. l^ere he 
was detained a considerable time because the gentleman 
whom he went to see was engaged : it had therefore grown 
late before he got away ; so late indeed that he knew it 
would be useless to return to the city that eyening, as it 
would be after office hours before he could reach the 
counting-house. No sooner had the thought entered his 
mind than he caught sight of the enormous premises 
b^-onging to Robinson & Co.^ the eminent builders^ who 
were the employers of WiUiam Oakley: and it struck him 
BM being a good opportunity for calling upon William^ for 
his lodging was dose by. 

Charles's visit was of course unexpected : therefore when 
Mrs. Johnson tapped at William's bed-room door he turned 
as white as a sheet, and trembled so much that he could 
scarcely stand. No one but his false friend, Wintle, had 
erer been there for him ; and to avoid him he had spent 
every evening, for the last few weeks, away from his room, 
at a coflSse-house about half a mile off. His object in 
going so &r was to elude detection ; for he had a con- 
stant dread of falling again into Wintle's clutches : not 
diat he feared a return to his former course ; yet he wanted 
U> avoid coming into collision with him, knowing him to 
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be a man full of artifice^ and well remembering how be 
bad once beld him with a cruel grip. 

But as soon as William found that it was his best friend, 
Charles, he felt relieved. And although he would have 
preferred bemg let alone for the present, yet he knew well 
that Charles would not have called upon him without 
having a good reason for doing so. 

** I thought,'* said Charles, " that it was a chance not to 
be lost, as I was so close. It never entered my mind until 
I found how late it was.*' 

'*A11 right, my dear boy; just wait till I have done 
polishing up, and then I will go with you/' 

While waiting for his friend, Charles noticed many 
things which plainly indicated in what direction William's 
taste lay — or rather had lain. There were two or three 
unfinished builders' plans lying about ; and some of the 
vacant spaces on the wall were covered by a few architec- 
tural drawings. This wa^ well enough : but there was an 
admixture of sketches of a very doubtful description ; and 
certain corners were filled with portraits of celebrated 
actors, pugilists, and other men and women of very 
questionable notoriety. On the floor, too, somewhat out 
of sight, were several empty wine bottles, and a pair of 
boxing gloves ! 

All this grieved Charles, How strange, that so promis- 
ing a youth should have found pleasure in such things ! 
William divined his friend's thoughts, for as soon as they 
had left the house he alluded to his lodging. It was a 
little poking place, he said : and he had never liked it, but 
for one thing — it was near Robinson's works. Then 
turning round suddenly, he said, '* Charles, I wish you 
had not found me out just yet. I am thinking of going to 
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a new lodging ; and then I shall leave behind me much of 
the rubbish which you saw this evening — in fact I am 
going to turn over a new leaf." 

** You wiU, I know, excuse me, "William : but just allow 
me to remind you that any reformation carried on in your 
own strength will hardly be successful." 

** I know, I know : that has been my experience already ; 
for it was when I began to leave off prayer that I went 
astray so fearfully/' 

The conversation which followed was never forgotten 
by either of the young men. William listened to his 
friend's suggestions with gratitude : Charles thought it over 
frequently after they parted, and pictured to himself the 
joy with which his sister would hear of all that had passed. 
Se expected to see her in about a week : but in this he 
-was disappointed ; for a short note came instead, informing 
him that Mrs. Ainsley was so very unwell that she could 
not think of having a holiday. 

The old lady did not improve for some time. It was an 
attack of spasms, such as she had frequently had before, 
only the attack was more violent, and lasted longer. At 
her advanoed age these spasmodic fits so weakened her 
that it took much time and care to restore her again. 
ITeither was the debility which followed the paroxysms 
unattended with danger : and in addition to this the invalid 
Tras so mireasonable and irritable while she was slowly 
regaining strength, that her maid needed more than h«r 
nsoal patience* Mrs. Ainsley would not listen to any 
proposal that might lead to her having a stran^rer bv her 
bedside ; and yet she required attention night and day* 
In ber waking moments she was not happy unlp^ ^laria 
inn^aAz and although she frequently spoke to her in 
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a tone of dissatisfaction^ she almost preferred her attendance 
to that of her daughter or grand<laughter« But there 
was this good point about her ; she wm conscious of her 
failing, and invariably alluded to her harshness and want 
of consideration when the mischief had been done. 
Frequently had she, after yielding to her habit oi fault* 
finding, called to Maria imd said, *^ You must not mind 
me, child, for I am weak and old, and sometimes say more 
than I mean/' 

We may be sure that Maria made erery allowance for 
the sufferer's impatient expressions : she also kept in the 
old lady's room continually, and for a week or so she had 
slept on a chair-bedstead at night, so close to the inyalid 
as to be almost within reach. During the day, too, she 
passed some of the weary hours in reading aloud to her : 
and at times she conversed with her on serious subjects in 
a manner both gratifying and profitable to her. Thu» 
even the time of sickness became a time of refreshing. 

But all this exertion told upon Maria herself at last. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

It would be wrong to say that Mr. White was a doctor 

who Tiaited his patients for many days, if not weeks, longer 

than the necessities of the respective cases required ; yet it 

always cost him an effort to pass Mr. Petworth's door 

withoat calling. It was the most natural thing in the 

world for him to look in npon Mrs. Petworth. Had he 

not known her for twenty years or more^— infau^ ever since 

^i»ii»1ia. was bom ? And what with sickness ordinary or 

BXtnunrdinary he had kept np the connection from that 

hoTir to this. If the children or Mrs. Petworth had not al 

iall tunes required his serrices, there had been for many 

yean die failii^ healdi of old Mrs. Ainsley to attend to^ 

and he had not neglected it. Besides, Mr. Petworth 

liimself had not ohoayB been the thing; and the doctor was 

on a fixitiDg of friendship with him, and had erer found 

him a most agreeable neighbour. But an aidd^tio^»l 

jittraction^-for Mr. White had a large fimuly— was the 

anntial cheque which told Messrs. Canham, Uoyd, & Co., 

the city bankers, to pay Mr. White, so many pounds, 

shillmgs, and pence. Without Mr. Petworth's Christmas 

juMxnmt to make out, for " medicine and attendance," Mr. 

White would hare come to the conclusion that his once 

extenttYe practice wa3 not what it uaedtobe. 
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Well, one morning, about a fortnight after Mrs. Ainsley^s 
spasms had left her, Mr. White had called to see her as 
usual, and stopped a minute or two : but just as he was 
leaving the room Mrs. Petworth said to him, ** I want you 
to put a question or two to Maria, Mr. White, I don't 
think she can be very well.*' Turning back a step or two 
he asked in a louder tone than usual, *^ What do you 
suppose is the matter with her V^ Then looking Maria 
familiary in the face (for of course he had often seen her 
before) he addressed her in his naturally cheerfid tone — ^in 
fact his manner was quite fatherly. 
■ ** So, Maria, you are a little out of sorts; eh ? What is it ! 
Head-ache, heart-ache, or what ?" 

^^ Oh, sir, I don't know : it is perhaps nothing of any 
consequence, and may go off." 

*^ But Maria,*' interposed Mrs. Petworth, "You know 
you have lost your appetite — besides as Miss Amelia 
remarked this morning, you look very ill. Don't you 
think she does, Mr. White ?'* 

"Yes, she is not bright enough. Has she dny cough?'* 
As the kind doctor asked this he turned towards Maria fot 
a reply. 

" I have got a slight cough, sir ; indeed I have had it 
through the winter : I have a pain in my side, too, when 
I exert myself much." 

** I see, I see : something shoidd be done. I will send 
you a mixture, that will, I hope, do you good." 

But as the worthy practitioner and Mrs. Petworth 
descended the stairs together he turned to her, and said 
suggestively, ** If you could send her away for a few days, 
Mrs. Petworth, that would be the best thing for her. She 
has been very much confined lately, has she not ? I have 
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firand her vidi Jfn. Aimlej at all ants of boon. Sie 
Bccaia Tcrj atteBtxre to her, and is as qmitt as a 
almoot too quiet in fatt £or one in heahb." 

''WcU die Ins seen a good deal of tnmble," 
Mrs- IVftlli , *^andAat periiapa has snbdned her ; bat 
I don^ ifckik her general healdi bad : this I know, die is 
LTOtl^Toang person, and does her mother giestt 
and I am sure we all esteem her. Things ha?e 
! tnmqml since die has been in die house dian 
ever die^ woe befive. Mr. Petwoith was saying so only 
this BSi aniiig when we were talking about her — it was 
then that he told me to consult TOO. TThat doyoaddnk of 
her going hoDe fiar a week? Ferhj^ you know diat die 
comes fiom Lrscestei shire/* 

" The best dnng, mail am, diat could be done fat her : 
thie ▼cry best dung." 

Him. Petwordi said she most diink aboot it, and bade 
the doctor good maming. 

Is it necessary to add diat die mistress who had so high 
an o|naiM i of her futhfol serrant told her, the same after- 
noon, that she might go home lor a week £ar change of 
air ? She also gare her a soTereign to pay her &re to 
14.11'ffstfnliiir and back, 

Tliat erening — ^it was Monday — Maiia wrote two diat 
letters — one to her mother, and one to her £riend Sophia. 
Mrs. Bertram's delight, on finding what pleasare was in 
store fiw her, was onboonded: hot Sophia, pleased thoogb 
she was, coold scarcely gire proper attention to news whidi, 
under ordinary ctrcnmstanoes, woold hsTe set her skippmg^ 
fm die rest of the day ; for she was Tery fond of Maria. 
The postman — ^no, it was a womuui who acted as postman 
in diat oot-of-die-way place — well, the postwoann had 
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handed her two letters. Maria's letter surprised them all ; 
but the other, which was opened by Mr. Oaklej^ put Ihem 
into a state of commotion. The master, as tretfboAf 
called him, had put down his knife and fork in aBtonisfa- 
ment — the letter was about his youngest son, WiUiam. 

Charles, ignorant of his sister's mtended journey, whidi 
had been so quickly arranged^ had at last complied witk- 
the request of William — ^he had written to the father. 
Graying forgiveness for the wilfiil son. But Mr« Oakley 
was not one of those who rery easily oreriook & jGEiult. He 
ran his eye over Charles's letter, as they all sat round die 
well-filled breakfSut table, and passed it on to his wife. 
The oyerjoyed mother shed a flood of teara and said 
between her sobs — *^ Sophy dear: — do you read it for \ 
it is more than I can do/' 

Elizabeth peeped over Sophia's shoulder as she 
about to read the letter aloud to her mother ; but her 
father said impatiently, '^ Wait a bit, lass, till I'm gone-^ 
it is late already." 

Thus rebuked, Mr. OaUey's eldest daughter read on in: 
silence : and she was glad of the opportunity of doing so. 
She had not had so many of Charles Bertram's letters: in 
her time as to feel indifferent about thir one, although it 
was addressed to her father and related to her brother. 
Besides there was just a line at the end about her : ** Be* 
member me kindly to Sophia, and her brothers and sisters." 

This was enough. It served to strengthen the confident, 
hope which she had of calling Charles- her own at some^ 
fixture day. The great drawback was the distance which . 
separated them : but she had made the best of that— it 
made her think more of every scrap that came from him. 

Almost all Maria's letters had contained a few lineft 
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wliicSi Chailesliad told her to write ; and on two or tliree 
occasiom there were little notes enclosed from him himself 
— ^it was only poetry* to be sure ; and once a little delicate 
valentine. Well^ whatever these little notes were — 
rubbish or not — she had tied diem round with a quarter of 
yard of narrow pink ribbon^ and carefully preserved them 
at the bottom of her little work-box^ under lock and key. 
The Bimple girl thought she would like to tie up this letter 
just received wil3i the others : but it was her father's letter, 
— it was addressed to him — no matter, she had got it and 
she would if possible keep it. What did her father care 
about it ? Was it not market day (Wednesday) ? she knew 
ihat lie would come home from Tenterton in the evening 
full of something else. 

Mrs. Oakley sat still till her husband had gone: and ad 
soon as she heard the pony trot off she turned to Sophia 
and said she could now hear the letter finished. She was 
nradh cut up over it, and said that she hoped and prayed 
€hat her poor dear boy's fiither would not be too hard with 
the lad. 

While they were thus chatting, tearfully yet hopefully, 
ihe sturdy farmer was riding at a gentle pace down a quiet 
lane. He was thinking of his absent son, and resolved to 
write and say that he should be forgiven — ^bygones should 
be bygones. 

But it would not do, in that busy household, to spend 
over-much time in mere thought. Sophia had the dairy 
and a hundred other little things to see after. She came 
into the best parlour : and as it was a lovely spring morn- 
ing she threw open the window and stood looking over the 
tiny lawn and meadow beyond it. Trees and bushes were 
putting forth their buds. The garden was redolent with 
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the perfumed air of early day. Everything just then was 
charming. The house itself would have pleased the eye 
of any admirer of rustic simplicity. The room in which 
Sophia lingered would have been called the drawing-room 
iQ a house of greater pretension* It formed the half of a 
new frozxt building which concealed the more unsightly 
part of the yard behind : it had been added to the old farm- 
house within the last few years. It was built of stone 
found in an adjoining quarry, and had altogether a light 
and pretty appearance. / ; - 

Not less attractive looked the sprightly young ^Q9ian as 
she leaned out of the window and seemed lost in medita- 
tion. Her ringlets were not confined in a net^ b^t found 
their way gracefully towards her shoulders. Her hat ww 
an old one, with a broad brim which shaded her ^ce^ and 
did not allow an intrusive gazer a full view of laCer features 
— ^which features, by the bye, were worth looking at. 

But this interesting farmer's daughter was lost in 
thought. " Friday," she said to herself, .** and to-day is 
"Wednesday." She was then thinking of Maria's note, 
which contained a modest little request — '* Will you come 
and meet me on my arrival P^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Hb^ Petworth spoke so affectionately to Maria as she 
ba^e her good-bye on Friday morning, that the ailing 
servant was cheered for the rest of the day. Miss Amelia 
also came down stairs in her dressing-gown, and expressed 
a hope that her health wotdd speedily improve, so that she 
might really enjoy her holiday. 

*'How mistaken I was in my mistress," thought 
Maria, as she was on her way to the station. '^ When 
first I went to Lawrence Terrace I thought her very 
distant: but her kindness to me for the last fortnight has 
been almost that of a mother. And then there is Jane : 
how very soon she got up for me this morning, so that I 
might not come away without a good breakfast." 

But here was Euston Square^ almost before she had had 
time to think of it. She looked about for her brother; 
but he was not there, evidendy. This was trying : for it 
was the second time she had been disappointed in that 
station. When she came up firom Woodacre he was unable 
to meet her ; and now she supposed he must have overslept 
himself— but she mentally forgave him, for it certainly was 
very early to bring him out. 

But who is that? Somebody coming towards her? 
She believed she knew him too. The thought had no 
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sooner flashed across her mind than she was convinced^ 
on his nearer approach, that it must be — William ! In 
appearance how changed — ^for the worse! What had 
become of his once wholesome complexion, and the lustre 
of his dark eyes ? Neither was his step so firm — ^but here 
he was, close to her, after a separation of a year and a 
quarter. There was no time for ceremony, for the train 
would start in a few minutes,— ^and yet he was ceremonious. 
His voice faltered — ^he seemed half afraid of a frown or a 
cutting rebuke ; and he held out his hand with hesitation, 
as if he dare not reckon upon a hearty welcome. Btxt in 
an instant he found he had miscalculated the affectiotl and 
constancy of his belored. Maria had pardoned him* in hst 
inmost heart — she had also written tb him assuring him df 
her forgiveness ; and she Was not one who performefd atty 
duty by halves, tn a moment he ifead her Yclrdict — they 
instantly grasped each others' hands — they ettibraced, iOii 
exchanged fond kisses, and, but for the publicity of the 
place, they could have wept for very joy. 

But '* time and tide (and railway traihs) stiay for M 
man.'' William had only just a minute left to see MariiEi'd 
box put into the luggage van, together witli ailotber 
package which he told her he had' placed with it, before 
the cruel whistle separated them — although not for evei*! 

Was it all a dream ? How much had beeii coiiiprested 
into the last few minutes ! She had hardly had tiine to 
express the astonishment which she felt at not finding hef 
very punctual brother there to see her off. But slie soon 
began to understand it all. She saw that Charles had 
planned it thus. He had given the sweethearts an oppor- 
tunity of meeting ; and she blessed him for it. 

Poor Jane at that moment sat eating her solitary break- 
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&Bty and almost wished her amiable oompaiiicm badL again. 
She wished someCfaing else moreover: she wonld haye 
rejoiced had it been her lot to trayel a still longer distance 
— ^Anstrafiji would not haye been too far for her. 

But we must at present follow Maria. T^th her health 
so fisur from good she soon grew weary of the journey, and 
was thankful when she at length heard the femflmr halting- 
place called out lustQy by the railway porters, with the 
proyindal accent to which her ears had been accustomed 
in childhood. 

It was sweet to be breathing once more her natiye air. 
Sweeter still to espy her former playfellow, Sophia, and to 
be able to giye full y ent to her feelings. And there stood 
the same old pony and the dingy little chaise— but she would 
rather haye found that waidng for her than a carnage and 
four. 

j^yerything looked so exactly as it did when she lefk;,that 
it seemed scarcely credible that she had been away so long. 
And yet there was this great difference — then it was winter, 
and fi^e Ish all in sorrow ; but now she returned in joy, 
aa4 i^ was joyous spring. 

Sophia droye slowly: and as they approached Wood- 
acre many a pair of eyes peeped wonderingly out of die 
^^lean bri|ght little windows. 

•* There is the old church, Sophy,'* exclaimed Maria^ 
^ I c^ see the spire just oyer the hill^ and there is some- 
\>Qif cdmixig this way — ^who is it ?^ 

%t was Mr. Simpson, the yillage schoolmastar. H6 
greeted Maria warmly, and made her promise to call and 
gee his daughter some afltemoon, and take tea with them. 
Xhis was an agreeable welcome : pleasant as it was, how- 
ever, it did not equal the ecstasy which took possession of 
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her soul as she caught a glimpse of her own cottage home. 

We pass over the delightful meeting which took place 
between the long separated mother and daughter. 

Neither may we linger and listen to the easy conver- 
sation carried on round the little tea-table, which contained 
delicacies fit for a queen ! The cream, the sweet home- 
made bread, the delicious jam, the famous pikelets, of 
which Maria was so fond, together with more substantial 
viands ; all had been provided as a proof of the mother's 
never-changing love. 

But it was growing dusk : and Sophia Oakley began to 
get ready for home. 

*' No," exclaimed Maria, '* you cannot go till we have 
opened this box ; I think William said that part of it 
was to go to Thornton." 

The one package became two, as soon as the rope was 
cut. Each package was accompanied by a note fastened 
on the outside, and they were both addressed on the 
wrappers. 

'* Why, Sophy, this is for you ! It is from Charles — and 
this — this is for me — it is William's writing." 

To untie the cord which secured both presents, watf 
but the work of a moment. The notes were not read 
just then : for the two blushing young women began to 
perceive that there was something so peculiar about the 
whole matter that they could not easily decide what to do. 
But this was clear : Charles had sent Sophia a pretty work- 
box (a good one) which somehow enticed her into doing 
more needlework for some months to come than she had 
ever done before. William, on the contrary, having no 
money to spare, had worked hard at a beautiM model of 
Woodacre Church : this he begged Maria to accept as a 
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pledge of lus unabated affection. It was a most elegant 
piece of workmanship, and was covered with a glass shade. 
It had been made from a drawing taken by him while he 
was but a youth ; and on this account^ if for no other reason, 
Maria valued it. 

** Well now, what next," exclaimed Mrs. Bertram, as 
soon 88 she b^^ to see what it all meant, ^^ you boys and 
girls seem to be playing a very nice game.'' 

The ** girls " tittered, and Sophia made the pony carry 
her treasure home with her. 

No one missed Maria more than Mrs. Ainsley did: 
especially on the Sunday Morning. But her far-distant 
maid, having gained appetite and strength already, was 
then on her way to the House of God. She had that 
morning looked upon the model which had been presented 
to her; now she was about to worship in the sanctuary 
itself, of which it was so exact a copy. 

Sweetly chimed the village bells ! Equally stirring to 
her soul was it to visit the old churchyard and read over 
again the various inscriptions which she had learned years 
before. 

As there was generally but a scant attendance of the 
parishioners at the morning service in that agricultural 
district, Maria and her mother wandered about amongst 
the graves without interruption : but just as they were 
walking behind the church, out of sight, the venerable 
pastor met them near the vestry door. He was not one of 
those shepherds of the flock of Christ who scarcely know 
the sheep committed to their care, or who consider it suf- 
ficient to make acquaintance only with the rich and in- 
fluential members of their congregations : but he loved, 
and administered to the wants of all alike — ^rich and poor 

h2 
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shared his sympathy and received his willing help wheneycr 
and wherever he could afford it. 

*' Well, Maria," he said, with pleasure beaming in his 
eyes, " this is not an unexpected meeting, for your mother 
told me a few days since that she was looking for you. I 
hope things have gone on well with you : well with youif 
soul, at all events, although your bodily health is not just 
now what we could all wish it to be. I pray that you may 
return to your situation in safety." 

And she did return, without any mishap : but her in- 
dulgent mistress had kindly urged her to stay a £ew days 
longer than at first agreed upon, so that she might be 
thoroughly restored to health before taking to her duties 
again. The genial breeze which swept over her native 
hills had done much for her : but this would probably have 
failed to bring back the colour to her cheeks if the gnawing 
anxiety caused by William Oakley's irregularities had been 
still eating its destructive way into her tender heart. 

We now leave Maria with her mistress for a couple of 
years, as nothing worthy of note occurred during thi^ 
period. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A lady-like, middle-aged woman sat working by candle- 
light. Her small house was in a lonely street in the 
eastern part of London called Mile End. Her three eldest 
children were in the room with her : but the two youngest 
were already in bed, and Ellen, the first-bom, was helping 
her mother with needlework ; for there was a good deal of 
mending to be done at all times — there seemed to be no 
end to it. No sooner were stocking-holes darned, than the 
weU-wom dresses or under-clothing of her five children 
cried out, ** Mend us, mend us P* 

What made the matter worse, it had not always been 
80 with Mrs. Allen : neither ought she to have been thus 
pressed now ; for some house property, left her at her 
father's death, brought in some forty to fifty pounds a-year. 
This added to her husband's income would have procured 
them all the necesaries of life, and even some of the little 
luxuries which people in their position do not always deny 
themselves* As matters stood, however, they — that is, 
Mrs. Allen and her children — often longed for food more 
savoury than that which their table now usually afforded : 
fot it was not until lately that they had been thus 
striaitened in circumstances. 

The author of all this mischief was no other than the 
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husband and father himself: for Mr. Allen was too fond 
of having a parting glass with Jenkins, a crony of his, after 
leaving business for the day. And he was taking even 
more than usual on the evening in question, till at last it 
got so late that Mrs. Allen grew quite fidgety about him. 

" Ellen, dear," she at length said, " see, the poor little 
darlings have fallen asleep over their play ! Take them 
up to bed, will you ; but come down again and sit with me 
if you think you can keep awake, for I feel very timid 
to-night — no, stay, let Ann do it : she had better not wait 
up any longer, or we shall have a late breakfast in the 
morning," 

This Ann was the servant girl : she had already been 
nodding over the kitchen fire, and was glad to hear that 
she might be ** off duty." 

It was now nearly ten o'clock, when suddenly there was 
a sharp single knock at the street door : but Ellen knew it 
was not her father's knock, and therefore wondered who 
it could be. 

" Just see, my dear, who it is : you should not keep 
anybody waiting. — Surely you are not alarmed !" 

Ellen went rather reluctantly, and Mrs, AUen followed 
her slowly as far as the parlour door : but before she had 
actually reached it the man outside being impatient knocked 
again. 

" There's a gen'lman what lives 'ere up the street and 
can't git along : he's drunk." 

" No," replied Ellen positively, '* you are mistaken — it 
is not here." 

** But," persisted the man, " he said No, 10, only he 
can't speak plain — you may jist as well come and see— it's 
only a few steps." 
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Ellen almost smiled at the man's persistence ; and, seeing 
her mother near the door, left it open and darted across the 
road, still feeling sure that the man must have made a 
mistake : for it did not occur to her for an instant that it 
might be her father. 

Yet it was no other than he. She would have screamed, 
but that prudence suggested that she must control her 
feelings. Her only exclamation was, " Oh, papa !** She 
then put forth twice her usual strength, and bj the man's 
help got him to the house. Mrs. Allen had already 
reached the footpath, and lent her assistance as thej lifted 
her helpless husband up the steps. This done, she gave 
the man a shilling and hastily closed the street door, lest 
anyone might recognize them and thus cause them addi- 
tional shame. Fortunately the street in which they lived 
was not a thoroughfEure, so that what had taken place had 
been unobserved by anyone. 

This disgraceful occurrence was but the prelude to worse 
troubles. The first thiog in the morning Mrs. Allen 
discoyered that the £dl overnight had slightly sprained her 
husband's ankle, and that he felt too ill to be able to go to 
business. SLer first care therefore was to write a note and 
send it to Mr. Wiggens by Ellen. The timid girl disliked 
her task very much, far she fancied that everybody seemed 
to know of her father's misdoings. 

Charles Bertram was the firtt who noticed her standing 
at the countiiig house door. He promised to give the note 
to Mr. Wiggens. 

The penitent man •''for like many drunkards he was sonj 
when it was too late^ explained how his previous evenisg^s 
bad candnct had been brought about. He did not know 
how it waa tiiat he had been so overcoaDDe^ vsikm it was to 
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be attributed to his haying met an old friend whom he bad 
not seen for many years. Bat he (intentionally ?) forgot 
to add that after having taken two or three extra glasses 
with his old friend, a stranger — *^ quite a gentleman " — ^in 
reality a member of the swell mob — treated him, most 
handsomely (!)> as a wind-up, to a glass of brandy and 
wateT^ at a tavern not. far from home. More than this, he 
took his arm when they came out and saw him almost to 
his door. His recollection of the subsequent fall and 
assistance up stairs was so beclouded that it seemed to him 
as if nothing had happened from the moment that the 
^' affable " stranger had shaken hands with him at the top 
of hia own street till he found himself in bed next morning. 
Certainly he had a reminiscence of a somewhat ugly £aJl 
which he had had as soon as his wayside friend left him. 
He thought he had fallen over a *^ cursed " stone^ and it 
hurt him so that he was unable to rise. 

This was Mr. Allen's own account of his doings, Sut 
we can throw a little more light upon the subject — it was 
x;iot a utone over which he fell, but the thief % foot. In the 
twinkling of an eye the helpless sot had been tripped up \ 
and his pocket had been relieved of his pocket-book — but 
this he knew not. 

Mr. Allen sober was of course altogether a different man 
from Mr. Allen in liquor. After a day's rest his foot was 
better, his head was clearer. He went to business early, 
in fact he was the first to begin counting-house work for 
the day. As the clerks came in one by one they expressed 
9 hope that he was better, and Charles Bertram told him 
that he had given Mr. Wiggens the note brought by Miss 
Allen. As soon as his papers were sorted for the day h« 
remembered certain accounts that had to be collected : he 
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alio raddenlf cdled to mind his own rent which he had 
faithfaUy promised to pay the day before. 

Hie TuionB sams doe to Wiggens & Co. were cdled fn 
in the ooone of the morning, and most of them were paid« 
After this Mr. Allen partook of some refreshment and then 
made his way to the office of his bmdlord. So far so good: 
but it is not an easy thing to describe the nnfortnnate 
tippler'a bewildennent^ when^ after fombling for tereral 
•eoonda in his pockets^ he was driren to the oondnsion that 
his podut-bocdL was gone ! Could he hare lost it T Xo : 
^nite impoasible — it must hare been left at home. 

'< I am Sony to take up your time. Sir," he at last staan^ 
Biered, addressing the impatient landlord, who bad be^un 
to fimcy that he was being plajed with, " but I had your 
note, and the money was wrapped up in it, and wl^ere it 
has gone Id I cannot oonoeiTe — ^but,^ he added, with great 
leliictaiiee, ** I — ^I will noC ack you to wait any looetr — 
frill 7<m hand me the receipt.^ 

One downward step leadf to another ! Kr. ALsn ]»Sd 
liM TCtBt, hat it was wiih cath takes; .&s«t>c««i u l^ cal^ 
it) fromdiepnrKof hisemploren. Ofocnntththzuizd^ 
to leimn it next naorxxiZt for Le kh c^racst, iLas Uie jioat 
podEet^book would be iwsad at Lr^Sie. 

Thmt ercmng he kckcai k> psnereis.^ 3Ei^ ev9v 
likely andnnlikclT txauaoi'z;^ aiall rMent ->.^ \.'^ Tfj/j 
saspuaoma were czd:ad. Kid L* l»c tcTS::^^ rf twL- 
neqnaice^ d^e atkcic. "S.,'^ Lt asffw4r»i / aBLd ^^ 

TLe «* wi.. <^ c^..^^ ^i^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
«r ewesi n««««* ^ i5«uc^ ,e^ 



arink wnBl «« iwshase u^ i^fie ^^^ ^^ 
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When Mr. Allen felt assured that his pocket-book was 
lost he became agitated : and, to hide his confusion^ he 
went early to bed. But even there he could find neither 
rest nor peace. 

On his way to the city next morning he resolved to take 
an early opportunity during the day of borrowing &om a 
friend a sum sufficient to enable him to repay the amount 
due to his employers — but he was too late I A letter was 
then lying on the principal's table unopened, which was 
destined in one short hour to alter the position which Mr. 
Allen had occupied in the house for many years. The 
letter in question was from Messrs. Wilkinson & Shotter, 
the firm upon which Mr. Allen had called for money. It 
was that identical money too that he had retained for his 
own purposes. 

As soon as Mr. Wiggens arrived he sent for Mr. Allen 
into his private room and said, "I have a letter from 
Mr. Shotter, Allen. He says they paid you their account 
yesterday — here is your receipt for it !*' 

In an instant the wretched man was overwhelmed with 
confusion. He wondered how the matter had been brought 
to light. He did not know that a clerk from Wilkinson 
& Shotter had come over only five minutes after he had 
left on the previous afternoon to make inquiry respecting 
an item which had been overlooked, and that he had 
incidentally mentioned that the account had not been 
properly examined before being paid. 

But while the dishonest clerk was vainly endeavouring 
to guess by what means his sin had found him out, Mr. 
Wiggens was waiting for an answer. 

" I hardly know how to excuse myself, sir/' he at 
length said^ ^^but I trust you will overlook my faxilt. 
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Their parting under such circumstancea was not painful • 
the hope of meeting again soon, deprired the separation 
of its usual bitterness. 

In a few short months from this time there were many 
changes in Lawrence Terrace. 

Jane, having received from Tom a money order which 
was more than sufficient to pay her passage out, sailed for 
Melbourne. Her parting words to Maria were, ** You 
have been the best friend I ever had. Glad as I am to 
be off to the man I love, I shouldn't mind having to stop 
here if you was always to stop too : but I know you'll soon 
go — God bless you !'* 

Miss Petworth had become a Sunday School Teacher. 
This gave her an object to work for, so that she no longer 
complained of having nothing to do. 

Mrs. Petworth had scarcely become accustomed to the 
new servant, who succeeded Jane, when she lost her aged 
mother. The old lady died suddenly in the month of 
October: another quarter would have completed the 
fourth year of Maria's attendance upon her. ** We know 
not what a day may bring forth " is the motto which ought 
ever to be placed as it were before our eyes in prominent 
letters. 

Onty the week before her death Mrs. Ainsley's health 
had been so much better again that there seemed to be a 
promise of life and health for months or even years to come. 
But all was cut short in a moment ! Maria's Kght step, as 
she moved noiselessly about, was exchanged in a few brief 
days for the heavy tread of the undertaker's men. 

The funeral was over. The body of old Mrs. Ainsley 
had found its last earthly resting-place; and Maria felt 
that her occupation was gone : but it was her mistress^f 
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intention to retain her in her service, for she was 
unwilling to part with one who had contributed so 
much to the comfort of all in the house. But this was not 
to be : for William, on being told of Mrs. Ainsley's death, 
had concluded that Maria would be required no longer, 
and therefore considered it a fitting time for offering her a 
home such as he was now able to provide. Bj constant 
steadiness he had both improved his position and saved 
money. 

Maria with great modesty made known her prospects to 
her mistress, and expressed her heartfelt thankfulness for 
the great consideration so long exhibited towards her. It 
was arranged that she should spend a month with her 
mother in the country, after leaving her situation. 

On the evening before she left, her master spoke to 
her in his brief way : — "To say, Maria, that I am sorry 
you are going might lead you to think that I am sorry to 
hear that you are going to get married. Not so : be to 
your husband what you have been to us. And — stop — ■ 
you will want to make him some tea now and then I dare 
say, so I have ordered a set of tea-things for you." 

Miss Amelia followed up her papa's remarks by handing 
the embarrassed young woman a little packet* and re- 
marking at the same time, ^^ I have not forgotten you, 
Maria ; I have bought a few silver teaspoons for you, to 
make the thing more complete.'^ 

. Mrs. Petworth also presented her with a handsome bible, 
adding with great earnestness, " I give you this, Maria, 
as a token of my esteem : I need not tell you that a good 
servant is WORTH her weight ik gold.'' 

PINIS. 



